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Installation of Devine Vacuum Rotary Dryer 


ZINC DRYING 


The Devine Vacuum Rotary Dryer 


A Devine Vacuum Rotary Dryer is very well adapted to the drying of Zinc Oxide, Whiting, 
and all other Rubber Compound materials. 

The advantages of its use for this kind of work are self-evident from these facts. Our 
Rotary Dryer will dry moist material to bone dryness very quickly and at a low temperature, 
thus saving time and fuel. It is absolutely independent of climatic conditions. It eliminates bub- 
bles and explosions during vulcanization, and as can be seen from the illustration, our Dryer re- 
quires very small space for installation. 

Vacuum Rotary Dryers are built in any size required for any stated capacity. 
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Value of Various Belt Fasteners and Splices 


It is highly probable that rubber belting next to pneumatic 


tires, 18 the most important 


all manufactured rubber articles. This article will only treat yr. 
of the different belt fasteners and splices showing their com- 2. 
parative value in practical use. 

Naturally, next to good rubber belting, a correct splice is of 
q If, as the old adage says “a chain is 


the utmost importance. 


no stronger than its weakest 
link,” 

stronger 
fastening, and this claim 1s 
proven by the fact that about 
90% of all troubles inherent 


to rubber ex- 


then a belt is no 


than its splice or 


belting are 
perienced in the joint; con- 
sequently belt trouble will be 
reduced to a minimum by a 
selection of the best type of 
fastener for the particular 
condition. Yet despite this 
fact it is observed in many 
factories that, in general, the 
belt fastener which is easiest 
to apply is preferably used 
merely because of its ease of 
application. However this 
practice does not pay in the 
end. Just have more 
tian one medicine for curing 
various sicknesses, there is ne 
type of belt fastener 
equally serviceable for all 
conditions. belting 
which is originally made end- 


as we 


one 
Rubber 


less in the rubber factory does 
eliminate splice trouble to a 
great extent, and for a 
hard drive such as generating 
eurrent or transmit- 
great loads, the endless 
belt is the only remedy for 
However, 


real 


electric 
ting 


all splice troubles. 
since endless belts can best be 
built in a rubber factory, it 
has been found impracticable 


to take much advantage of 


endless rubber belting, so after all the majority of rubber 
belts used require fasteners or a splice which can be made in 


he user’s shop. 


[It is rather a complicated matter to accurately determine the 
omparative or real value of belt fasteners, because one type 
ight be very satisfactory for working under certain conditions 
hile the same type may be of little value under different belt 


rive conditions. 


among 


the 


many 


By D. Repony 


thousands o! 
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In discussing different working conditions, the following fac- 
tors must be considered as essential: 
Whether running at high speed or low speed. 
Whether running on small or large diameter pulley. 


3. Whether transmitting a heavy load, or just a small per- 
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Suows A Bett TesTInG MACHINE WITH 
iInG Capacity UP TO 20,000 Las. 





A TEST- 


centage of the maximum capacity of the belt. 
4. Whether the belt runs in a straight line or is crossed, or 


is worked in con 
nection with an idler. 

First of all, to determine 
the breaking strength of any 
belt fasetner, two pieces of 
belt should be fastened by 
the fastener under question 
and the belt should be sub- 
jected to the test shown in 
Figure 1. 

Knowing the tensile strength 
of the solid belt, the value of 
the fasetner is obtained after 


whether it 


the tentile strength of the 
fastened part has been de- 
termined, However, when a 


particular type of fastener 
shows the highest result it 
not mean necessarily 
that such a fastener will give 
the best result under all con- 
ditions. For example, using 
an iron plate as a fastener, a 
plate which theoretically 
would be correct to 
belt which has to 


does 


use on 
run on a 


large diameter pulley, will 
give a_ result of 100% 
strength, for the belt itself 


will break before the fastened 
part. However, this fastened 
section. will give up when the 
belt is run on small diameter 
pulleys, for the deflection 
under the iron plate is large 
compared to the size of the 
pulley, with the result that 
rivets would soon work loose 
through the belt. In _ this 


case, applying a fastener of the clipper type would give satis- 
factory results despite the fact that the clipper fastener will 


stand only half as much pull as the wrong-sized iron plate, 


hooks to pull out. 


beeause in the elipper hinge the deflection is equalized in the 
hinge, and the pull is not strong enough to cause the clipper 


Therefore next to the testing strength of the fastener it is 


of far more importance to be able to obtain the comparative 
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value of the fastener. However, unfortunately, every drive 
represents different conditions, and it is due to this complica- 
tion that positive comparative values. are difficult to obtain. 
Further when we consider that when the fastener is tested 
under practical conditions, it will take years of observation to 
come to any conclusion at all, it is seen that some testing-device 
must be employed which will give a result in a comparatively 
quick time and although the result obtained by the short test 
under extraordinarily severe conditions might not be of abso- 
lute value, yet it will give very fair results, 

The apparatus on which the belts were tested is shown in 
Figures 2 and 3. The testing device shown in Figure 2 was used 
to test belt fasteners or splices at a speed of 1650 R. P. M. on 





Figure 2 


small diameter pulleys, which caused large deflections. This 
determined how long the fastener would stand up under such 
action. The testing device shown in Figure 3 was a motor and 
generator, so that the belt tested besides being effected by the 
deflection, was also used to transmit the maximum load. 

For each kind of belt fastener or belt splice tested, a new 
length of belt cut from the same roll was used. The rubber 
belt for this test was 4” 5-ply Condor belt. 

The following belt fasteners were tested: 
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Fieure 4. Putuey Sipe Frvisuep Jorn. 


Figures 4 and 5 show Dreadnaught plates which when 
tested as shown in Figure 1, gave a strength of 45% when com- 
pared with the strength of the belts. 

The Dreadnaught fasteners tested on the testing device as 
shown in Figure 2, stood up 122 hours on the 3-inch diameter 
pulley and 220 hours on the 6-inch diameter pulley. The break 
of- this fastener was caused in both eases by the loosening of 
the rivets which worked through the belt. 

The same fasteners lasted 286 hours when transmitting a 
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load corresponding to the tensile strength of the fasteners under 
the conditions shown and described in Figure 3. However it 
must be pointed out that the Dreadnaught plates are never 
recommended for use on very small diameter pulleys. The 
writer’s observation of years has been that the Dreadnaught 
plates, used on larger pulleys than 6-inch diameter give excel- 
lent service. 

One of the great advantages lies in the split rivets used with 
the Dreadnaught plates as they do not eut holes through the 
belt, the split rivets merely separating the fibre and pushing 
through. By riveting, the prongs become countersunk in the 





Figure 3 


belt and the joint runs noiselessly and smoothly over the pul- 
leys. 

The Clipper splice (not shown) when tested as shown in 
Figure 1 gave 32% tensile strength when compared with the 
strength of the belt. 

When tested on the testing device as is shown in Figure 2 
withstood the clipper fasteners 318 hours on the 3-inch di- 
ameter pulley and 486 hours on the 6-inch diameter pulley. 

The rupture of these fasteners is usually due to three diff- 
erent causes. On some, the individual hooks are straightened 
and pulled out, on others the hooks are broken in half due to 
the fact that the wire is subject to considerable bending during 
the rapid deflection upon the pulleys, and on others the hooks 
tear partly through the belt, causing it to become loose. 

The same fasteners will withstand only 48 hours when trans- 
mitting the maximum load corresponding to the tensile strength 
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Ficure 5. Ovursmpe FInisHep Jor1n1 


of the fasteners, under similar conditions as described in 
Figure 3. 

Figure 6 shows Brystoll hooks. When tested they gave a 
tensile strength equal to 31% of the strength of the belt. 

The Byrstoll fasteners, when tested on the testing device as 
shown in Figure 2, withstood 52 hours on the 31 inch diameter 
pulley, and 82 hours on the 6-ineh diameter pulley. The rup- 
ture of this fastener was due to the hooks working themselves 
through the belt. 
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The same fasteners withstood 104 hours while transmitting 
the maximum load, corresponding to the tensile strength of the 
fasteners, under the condition shown in Figure 3. 

Figure 7 shows an Alligator belt fastener. When tested 
as shown in Figure 1, using raw hide pin, it gave 53% tensile 
strength, and the raw-hide pin was cut in as many small pieces 
as there were joints. A steel pin increased the tensile strength 
to 65%. 


The Alligator belt fastener, tested on the testing device 











Figure 6. Brysroitt Hooks. 


shown in Figure 2, after a run of 480 hours on the 3 and 6-inch 
diameter pulleys showed hardly any defect, except that the 
steel pin and the hinges of the fasteners were about half-worn 
down. 
Th same fastener, tested when transmitting the maximum 
‘oad was less effected than the one deseribed under former tests 
after running 300 hours. 

Figure 8 shows the Jackson Joint belt fastener, which stood 
up just as well under the drive test as did the Alligator, and 
under the test 


Ave 


showed 52° 
Figure 1. 

Figure 9 shows,the Eureka steel belt coupler. This belt fast 
ener stood up under both drive tests as well as the Alligator 
belt fastener or the Jackson Joint, and 50% tensile 
strength under the test as shown in Figure 1. 


tensile strength as shown in 


showed 


Summary of Tests 
There is no doubt that the Alligator, the Jackson Joint and 
the Eureka steel belt coupler are about equally efficient, while 
the Jackson Joint has the added advantage that it can best be 





ALLIGATOR Bett FASTENER. 


Figure 7. 


used in a crossed belt for it presents a smooth surface. By 
actual experiments the last three mentioned joints are the best 
for the average use, yet we hardly find in any factory that 
this fact is appreciated. Most factories use the most easily 
apphed belt fastenef—especially the kind of the hook type as 
shown in Figure 6. There is no doubt that any of these belt 
fasteners will stand up fairly well as long as the drive is 
slow and on big diameter pulleys and also when transmitting 
nly a small percentage of the maximum load. 

Practically all the well-known belt fasteners have been con- 
sidered, and now we will consider belt splices. 

As was pointed out in the beginning of this article, an end- 
‘ss belt built in a rubber factory gives far better results. How- 

er, in many cases, it is of vital importance to make a 
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satisfactory belt splice on the premises where the belt is used; 
and this is especially the case in a number of states where it is 
prohibited by law to use a type of belt fastener which has any 
projections which might cause accidents. Whether or not there 
is any real danger to workmen from belt projections is a ques- 
tion, yet there is no doubt that if the law prescribed that every 
belt drive which is likely to cause an aecident must be inclosed 
by a guard, such a guard will effect almost perfect protection. 

However as criticism of existing laws does not alter the 
necessity of making a splice without any metal fasteners, we 
will next consider the numerous experiments and experiences 
observed in this field. 




















Figure 8. Jackson Joint BELT FASTENER. 


Practically any inexperienced man is able to apply the var- 
ious belt fasteners well enough to give fairly satisfactory re 
sults, but to make a satisfactory splice is a difficult task even 
for an experienced belt fixer, because unlike leather belts, the 
simple long skive cut cannot be made on the rubber belting. 
The only possible way to make a good splice is to remove a 
number of plies. The other difficulties are, to properly stick 
the splice by some suitable means. Of course this is very sim- 
ple provided the belt fixer has the proper facilities to vulean- 
ize the belt splice. 

The oldest and the most common splice is the step splice as 
is shown in Figure 10. 

The plies are pulled off step by step, each being about as 
long as the belt is wide, then after rubber cement has been ap- 
plied and been allowed to become thoroughly dry, the splice 1s 
vuleanized under sufficient pressure. 

The tensile strength of the vulcanized splice depends in the 





Ficgure 9. Eureka Steet Bett CoupLer. 


first place upon the number of plies for with two plies it is not 
possible to obtain more than 50%, with 3 ply 67%, with 4 ply 
75%, with 5 ply 80%, and so on. These figures are only cor- 
rect provided the splice has been properly vulcanized so that in 
a tensile strength test it will break the duck in some of the step 
seams before it pulls loose in the steps. Although this splice 
gives fairly good service, in many eases it causes considerable 
trouble, the main disadvantage being that when the first step 
starts to open (caused by slippage on the pulley), because the 
edges of the splice came out, there is nothing to prevent the 
splice from being entirely pulled apart. 
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To overcome these difficulties numerous spliees have been 


designed, each one having some disadvantage. For this reason 


they are not given here. However, the splice shown in the 
Figures 12 to 15, originated by the writer, is a splice which we 
may call the limit of possibility. The main feature of this 
splice is that the belt is opened and closed in the longitudinal 
seam, thereby taking advantage of the seam which every rub- 
ber belt has on its outside surface. Thus the outside ply is not 


cut through on the eda S and conse quently Ys when the eTOSs- 
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seam on the top ply Starts to open, lt can open only on the 
short piece until it reaches the solid edge. This solid edge then 
prevents any further opening. How to make the splice 1s 


shown in the following illustrations. 

No doubt when this splice is properly made in a rubber fac- 
tory it will give excellent results. 

But it is not easy to accomplish a proper splice on rubber 
belts in any place outside of a rubber factory, for the vuleani- 
zation of the splice is diffieult without the proper facilities, and 


fundamental knowledge of vulean:zation. 


more so without a 








So for this reason different adhesives which do not require vul 
canization were tried and the results are here given. 

As all these experiments were made to determine which of 
these materials were the most suitable, so for this series of tests 
the ordinary step splice as shown in figure 10 was employed. 

Rubber cement was applied and allowed to dry, and the 
splice was pressed between two boards in a vise. The great var 
iation of tensile strength observed is due to two main factors: 
First the properties of the rubber compound resulting from 
the rubber cement, and second the length of the steps. If a 
rubber compound is used which in the unvuleanized state will 
properly join the plies when the steps are made about twice 
as long as the width of the belt, a splice can be obtained which 


will give a tensile strength as high as can be obtained when the 
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splice is vuleanized, 
tion in the duck before it will pull out in the steps. 
If the rubber cement is made of a poor rubber compound, 


Such splices will break in the weakest see 


making the steps twice as long as the belt is wide, it will cause 
the splice to pull out in the steps, and the strength of the belt 
splice becomes variable in accordance with the quality of the 
rubber compound. By making the steps long enough, even 
with the poorest cement, a splice of maximum strength can be 
produced 

Thus with unvuleanized rubber cement just as strong a splice 
can be obtained (provided the steps are proportionately much 


longer) as by vuleanization. However, this does not mean that 
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the unvuleanized splice will stand up anywhere near as well 
in aetual service, as will the vuleanized. The unvulcanized 
splice will stand up against the hard pull in a test, merely be- 
cause by the straight pull the load is evenly distributed over 
the area of the splice, and therefore although every square inch 
may hold only a few pounds, the total area of the splice as a 
whole will stand as much as the tensile strength, minus one ply. 
However it is a completely different proposition when such a 
belt is put into practical service, as in the latter case besides 
direct pull, the effect of deflection is added. Upon deflection, 
the rubber between the plies stretches and contracts, and we 
know that unvulcanized rubber possesses this property only to 
a very small degree. Consequently due to stretching and con 
traction the splice finally becomes loose and pulls apart. Such 
an unvuleanized rubber splice will give some service in large 
diameter pulleys and in slow drives and will transmit a con- 
siderable load, but on the other hand this splice will not stand 
up at all on a small diameter pulley, or in fast drives and there- 
fore cannot be considered as a serviceable splice. 

There were next tried substances of an adhesive nature such 


as a mixture of asphalt and rosin. Others were ordinary glue, 





Figure 11. MaKkInG a StTeprep Spuice On a Bic BE vt. 


shellac solution, and celluloid cement. The asphalt and the 
rosin were melted together and the cold mixture dissolved in 
benzol. This was applied on the splice and allowed to become 
dry, then the splice was clamped. By making the splice with 
very long steps a fairly strong joint was obtained, but such 
splices do not stand up at all under driving conditions. 

Trying ordinary glue (the same kind as is used for splicing 
leather belts) it was observed that the glue did not stick to the 
rubber, and to effect any joint it was found necessary to buff off 
all the rubber, and to make the splice on the bare duck. The 
wet glue does not hold very well and when it has become dry 
the splice is as stiff as a board, and although this splice when 
made in long steps will withstand almost a maximum pull, yet 
on a practical drive it will soon work loose under the effect otf 
deflection. 

Somewhat better results are obtained by applying shellac 
under the same condition, heating it, and pressing it together. 
Using celluloid cement a similar result was obtained as when 
shellac was used. Sheeted balata placing between the ply, 
heated and pressed gave still better results but this splice is not 
entirely satisfactory. 

Dozens of adhesive materials might be considered for this 
purpose, but as those already mentioned and tested did not 
prove of any real value, it is evident that any other mixtures 
without rubber content would hardly give any better splice 
In any event, with all materials which are not related to rubber 
it is first necessary to buff off the rubber compound from the 
plies, for such adhesives will not stick to the rubber. Thereforé 


. 
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such materials cannot be considered seriously for to buff off 
the rubber compound from the plies is not a easy matter with- 
out injuring the duck. 

Just as no one expects that any of the above mentioned ma- 
terials can be used to make a satisfactory belt, nobody expects 
that any of these materials can possibly be good enough for 
the splice, especially when the splice already represents the 
weakest section of the belt. 

The vuleanized rubber compound in rubber belting is the 
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FIGURE 


main factor in the success of rubber belt, so then how can the 
weakest section (the splice) be good enough, without being at 
least as good as the belt? Consequently it will be to the ad- 
vantage of the rubber belt manufacturer to realize the import 
ance of how to make the best splice, and not how to make the 
simplest and poorest. 

The author’s experience has been that anyone having the 
proper instruction will be able to make a good job by vulean- 
izing the belt splice, and this can be accomplished even wit) 
crude equipment. As a matter of fact, there is more experience 
and good judgment necessary to use any of the above men- 
tioned adhesives than it is to vuleanize the splice. Even when 
such adhesives produce a perfect job, the splice cannot be 
compared in durability with the poorest splice obtained by 
vuleanization. 

Two methods of vuleanization come under practical consid- 
eration, and the first one can be accomplished anywhere, be- 
cause wherever a rubber belt is in service, the tools which are 
required for vulcanization are usually available. 

After the belt plies are opened and trimmed, as shown in 
Figures 12 to 15, or the common stepped splice is prepared as 
shown in Figure 10, the plies are well cemented with the proper 
rubber cement (the rubber compound of which the cement is 
made should be of quick vuleanizing quality) and allowed to 
become thoroughly dry, then the splice is put together. Two 
%4 inch iron platens (preferably cast iron) with planed sur- 
faces are heated in a fire, and then allowed to cool off to a point 
where ordinary newspaper, when pressed on the hot platen 
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does not become more brown colored than by scorching. Then 
the belt splice is placed between the hot iron plates, and pressed 
in vise (or clamps) and allowed to remain in this position until 
the iron plates become practically cold. However, the one 
important factor which must be borne in mind is that the iron 
platens must be just below the point of charing the paper 
brown, as otherwise the splice may become burned. 

There is no doubt that the splice vuleanized by this crude 
method will not always be correctly vuleanized, and yet even 
when the splice is under or over-vuleanized, it will give bet- 








Fiagure 15 


ter results than can be obtained by the use of the other ad- 
hesives mentioned. 

The other methods of vuleanization are more applicable for 
factories using a large number of rubber belts. It will pay 
them to have an electrically heated vuleanizer, for by such 
means a correct vuleanization can be effected. 

Considering the possibility of applying cold vulcanization 
to the splice, any one familiar with this process must admit 
that to do this properly a real expert is necessary, and even 
then the best result obtained is not as good as the average re- 
sult produced by the erudest hot vuleanization. 

If it is found impossible to vuleanize the splice, then an 
unvuleanized rubber cemented splice should be used in prefer- 
ence to any other adhesive. 

When we consider the fact that 90 per cent. of all belt trou- 
bles is experienced in the joint, it is of vital importance to 
every rubber belt manufacturer to recommend only the best type 
of belt fastener, and moreso the right kind for the particular 
drive. 

Rubber belt consumers should be educated and assisted in 
every possible way to realize the real value which is gained by 
vuleanization, especially as there is every reason to hope that 
any man once acquainted with the process of vulcanization, 
will find the procedure as simple as glueing a leather belt splice. 

Rubber belt manufacturers must realize that satisfaction 
is reputation, and dissatisfaction will result from an unsuitable 
belt fastener or poor belt splice, and yet the real cause is sel- 
dom considered, the whole belt getting the entire blame if any- 


thing goes wrong. 


Rubber Shortage in Germany 


From various sources comes the information that Germany 
is again receiving shipments of raw rubber in small quantities. 
The blockade has been removed but restrictions are still ex- 
istent as regards seizure of raw rubber and exports and im- 
ports are still controlled by the government. However, after 
considerable effort on the part of a technical committee of 
the rubber industry, permission has been obtained for the 
import of a considerable quantity of raw rubber. 

The high price of this first consignment precludes low 
prices of manufactured rubber articles but the German people 
are glad to get such articles made of real rubber once again 
and are willing to pay the prices demanded, especially for 
surgical rubber goods, which are the first to get the advantage 
of the shipments. 

Attempts are being made to protect German markets from 
an influx of foreign manufactured rubber goods and much 
thought being given to this phase of the industry. 
In fact, it is urged that rubber should not be purchased in 
the oceupied area for this would result in higher prices being 
obtained by the sellers. Buying in common will keep prices 
it a suitable level, will avoid unfair advantages and save 
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money. It is proposed also to import manufactured articles 
as soon as possible. 

The shortage of rubber has caused a German firm to look 
to slaughterhouse refuse for a substitute for rubber tubing, 
the proposal being to use the prepared arteries of beasts to 
give certain dimensions of tubing. Such arteries are treated 
with tannin and other materials. The resulting tubing is said 
to be smooth and elastic, but the Gummi-Zeitung looks some- 
what askance at the novelty. If these animal products can be 
actually used in practice or whether the chemical treatment to 
which they are submitted will give them qualities which will 
endure is not said. The ordinary person knows that animal 
arteries, unless they are kept in a liquid, shrink up and become 
useless. For this reason users are warned against putting too 
much faith in the new product, at all events until it is proven 
that the treatment of the refuse produces a dependable article. 

The number of German trucks recently selected from the 
1250 turned over to this country since the armistice was signed 
also throws light on the subject of the rubber shortage in Ger- 
many. The Motor Transport Corps of the Army, in conjunc- 
tion with a number of automotive organizations, is conducting 
the research investigations of these trucks and a large propor- 
tion are fitted with heavy steel tires. 








Recent Improvements in Tire Compounds” 


The world war has brought many changes in manufacturing. 
Most of these changes have resulted from the necessity for 
substituting materials for those previously used or unobtain- 
able except at high prices during the period of the war. When 
raw materials can again be readily obtained, and those articles 
which come from overseas are selling at normal prices, many 
of the products which have been recently substituted may not 
be used. Necessity has even b@en the mother of invention, 
and this has within the past four years brought about a revo- 
lution in the product of rubber compounds, the importance of 
yet be realized. The general public and the 
must have noticed that many solid and 


which not 


“ 


may 
man in the street” 
pneumatic tires, as also those used on carriages and bicycles, 
which were formerly white are now black or gray. The uninit- 
iated may be unaware of the reason for this change, and will 
be surprised to learn that the material which colors the rubber 
is a discovery of great importance, as the addition of a certam 
black pigment makes the rubber for tires tougher and more 
greater resiliency and better road 


durable, besides giving it 
traction. 

The writer does not know to whom the honor of making the 
[t appears, however, that some years ago 


discovery is due. 
Britain made a 


one of the leading makers of 
eord tire which was black in color, and which sold at a higher 
The patent rights for making this cord 


tires in Great 
price than other tires. 
tire were disposed of to one of the large tire manufacturers in 
America, and English skilled artisans were sent over to assist 
[t had been clearly demonstrated 
service that 


in the making of the tires. 
that the black tire 
many automobilists were willing to pay a higher price to ob- 
tain them for their pleasure cars. The American tire manu- 
facturers mentioned then instituted a series of experiments 
for the purpose the black so used in the 
compounds was advantageous, with the result that they found 


cord eave such better road 


of determining if 


a certain percentage of this pigment made the rubber more 
durable, and gave to the tire great resiliency. They were not 


satisfied only with laboratory experiments, but a series of 


practical tests were decided upon. Three cars (one heavy, 
one medium weight, and one light) were equipped with the 
regular white tire and a tire in which a pereentage of the black 
pigment was used, and these cars were run over a measured 
distance each day, and careful examination was made to deter- 
mine the wear resulting from road friction. They also made 
tires half black and half white, half black and half red, and 
half white and half red. These tests proved that the tires in 
which the black pigment was used were the most durable, the 
white came next, and the red last. A series of tests were then 
made by using in the compound, in addition to the sulphur, 
calcined magnesia, zine oxide and lithophone, to which was 
added percentages varying from 10 to 26 of the black pigment. 
These tests clearly indicated that approximately 10 per cent 
of this black pigment increased the tensile strength and dura- 
bility, and accelerated the cure. Having satisfied themselves 
that the addition of this black pigment improved their rubber 
compound, they decided to use this black in all their solid and 
pneumatic tires. They realized, however, that as. the general 
public had for years been accustomed to the white or red tires 
they might not readily accept the black, so they maugurated 
an advertising campaign to educate buyers of pneumatic tires 
to purchase black tires. Tire manufacturers have always en- 
devored to get some distinguishing mark or color of the side 
wall or the pattern on the tread by which their tires could be 
readily distinguished, and this pioneer concern decided on 
what Americans call a slogan with “ Black tread tires,” and 
for the first twelve months after changing the color they spent 
about a million dollars in advertising their black tires. Full- 
page advertisements were placed in the leading daily papers 
JOURNAL, London. 
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throughout the United States, setting forth the advantages 
of their black tire, in which they claimed that they were lighter 
in weight (a distinct advantage), had greater durability and 
better road service, and were not subject to stone bruise, ete. 
They also exhibited their tires in the principal towns in the 
United States, and demonstrated the advantages of this tire 
over all others. For the first few months after launching this 
sampaign of education they were the only manufacturers of 
black tires in America, but their competitors were not slow in 
getting their’ technical departments at work to find out why 
this tire concern had adopted the black tire, with the result 
that all the principal tire manufacturers in the United States 
made experiments with a view to using this particular black 
pigment in their rubber compound, with the result that within 
four years from the first introduction of the back tread pneu- 
matic tire in the United States, no less than 130 rubber manu- 
facturers in the United States and Canada are now using this 
same black pigment in rubber compounds of various kinds. 

(1) What is this black pigment? 

(2) Why does it make rubber tougher and more durable, 
giving it greater elasticity and resiliency? 

(3) What are the advantages to be gained by its use? 

Carbon Gas Black 

(1) The black pigment in question is a carbon gas black, 
and is made from natural gas by allowing the flame to impinge 
upon a metal surface. It is intensely black in color and of 
exceptional staining power, due to the carbon being in a more 
finely divided state than any other form of carbon, either 
naturally or artificially produced. 

(2) It is well known that all materials used in rubber com- 
pounds must of necessity be in a fine state of division. This 
is one of the reasons why such materials as zine oxide, litho- 
phone and caleined magnesia are used. All tire manufacturers 
know that zine oxide is used in the compound for toughening 
the rubber, and litharge for accelerating the period required 
in the euring, but none of these ingredients will compare with 
gas black for fineness of the particles forming the product. 
Owing to the enormous increase in the price of zine oxide dur- 
ing the war there was very great inducement for the American 
tire manufacturers to find some other material in a finely 
divided state which could be substituted in part for zine oxide. 

(3) The advantages of the use of carbon gas black in rubber 
compounds can be summarized as follows: It effects a reduc- 
tion in the time required for curing; it insures an increase in 
tensile strength, and also decreases the gravity as well as lowers 
the volume cost. 

For instance, taking a standard white tread compound as 


follows: 


lb. 
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The proper cure for above compound is 2 hr. at 40 Ib. 
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By substituting 10 lb. of carbon gas black for an equal 
weight of zine oxide the cure was 1% hr. at 40 lb. pressure— 
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Between the years 1915 and 1918 the price of carbon gas 
black increased, especially in the United Kingdom, due to the 
excessive ocean freight rates during the greater part of the 
war. There was an embargo on its shipment to Great Britain, 
except under special government authority, so that many of 
the tire manufacturers in Great Britain who had been using 
a black pigment in their solid tires found it necessary to sub- 
stitute vegetable black and what is known in ‘America as lamp- 
black. 

It may be well here to explain the different blacks which 
are used in rubber compounds. They are all in a generic 
term characterized as lamp blacks. Lampblack, as the words 
indicate, was originally a smoke from a lamp, and the true 
definition of lampblack is smoke, and not a charcoal, which 
is the skeleton of a produet from which volatile matter has 
been expelled. For imstance, there are the char products of 
wood or bone. The charcoal of wood is the fiber skeleton of 
the tree from which the sap or volatile matter has been ex- 
pelled by means of heat. When the products of wood or bone 
or any material containing carbon are calcined and the volatile 
matter drawn off the residue is charcoal. This may be milled 
fine, but it can never be in the extremely divided state of a 
smoke. 

Three Kinds of Lampblack 

There are three distinct kinds of lampblack, or so termed 
lampblack. (1) Black, which is made from natural gas, which 
is the smoke of the flame; this black being in the most finely 
divided state, and is absolutely free from oil or grease. (2) 
The black smoke of any product rich in carbon; this when 
made from tar oils is termed in England vegetable black, which 
is a misnomer, for it is not made from a vegetable matter. 
This kind of lampblack (or so-called vegetable black) can also 
be made from resin, fish oils, ete., and it is produced in a 
specially constructed furnace, in which only sufficient air is 
admitted to allow of partial combustion, the black smoke pass- 
ing from the furnace into condensing chambers, in which it is 
deposited. Ali this kind of lampblack contains a certain 
percentage of empyrematic oil, which is not perfectly con- 
sumed in the furnace. All of these blacks are gray in color 
compared with the carbon black, and lack strength and stain- 
ing power. No. 3 is not a true form of lampblack, and should 
be properly classified as a charcoal. This black is similar to 
that which is sold in the English market as Swedish black, and 
is produced by burning the bark of the birch tree. A similar 
chareoal is produced as a by-product in the manufacture of 
wood pulp. Both of these charcoals are sold in England as 
lampblack. 

These lampblacks and charcoals have entirely distinctive 
physical properties. No. 1 is the most perfect form of 
amorphous carbon, the particles forming the black being in a 
most finely divided state, and owing to it being made from gas 
is free from oil or grease. No. 2 is of a foliated formation, 
and is not in the finely divided state of a gas smoke. It is 
liable to contain a considerable quantity of oil, which binds 
the particles together, so that the color cannot be as well 
diffused as that of a perfectly dry black. No. 3 is a grain 
formation, and being a charcoal is not of any value in improv- 
ing a rubber compound. 

Makers of tires and inner tubes have used as a colorant 
erimson antimony or oxide of iron. Neither of these products 
is in so finely divided a state as carbon gas black, and the writer 
is of opinion that this red has been used more as a distinguish- 
ing feature than to improve the durability or add to the 
elasticity of the rubber. In facet, he is inclined to believe that 
in trying to get a distinguishing color by the use of red no 
improvement has been effected in the cubber. In this con- 
nection it may be well to state that some of the manufacturers 
in the United States who made red tread tires have now 
adopted the black ones. 

This revolution in rubber compounds which has taken place 
during the last five years is not due to any fashion. It is 
consequent upon an actual improvement in the process of 
compounding rubber, and has unquestionably come to stay. If 
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only one or two of the manufacturers had used carbon gas 
black to differentiate their tires from the make of others, it 
might be that this was its only value, but when we find that in 
the United States and Canada alone over 130 manufacturers 
are now using this black, and that many in England and 
France are also doing so, it is a conclusive evidence that rubber 
manufacturers generally have found economy and other ad- 
vantages in using this black. 

It may be of interest to state what has been done to overcome 
the flying of the black. The large rubber manufacturers in the 
United States have installed separate compounding rooms in 
which the different materials of their compounds are mixed 
before milling. The compound mixing mills are hooded and 
a suction fan is employed to take away any black which might 
otherwise fly through the mill. 

The carbon gas black now shipped to Great Britain is often 
packed in paper bags containing 12% |b., and 12 of these bags 
are packed in a wooden ease containing 150 |b. of black in all. 
When first used in America a small hole was made in the bot- 
tom of the bag so that the black might flow more readily 
through the mouth of the sack, but this method of emptying 
the bag caused a considerable amount of black to fly. Early 
in 1915 several rubber manufacturers who were using this 
black put in different devices for compressing the black. One 
of the large makers installed hydraulic machinery which 
pressed the black into blocks, but further experiments proved 
that pressing the black to this extent deterioriated its working 
qualities when used, and it has now been demonstrated that 
blacks should be compressed to too great an extent for the use 
in compound. 

A new process has recently been invented by the Columbian 
Carbon Company, of the U. S. A. (the largest makers of 
earbon gas black) whereby the material may be used without 
inconvenience from dusty particles. By this patented process 
the air is eliminated from the black uniformly through the 
mass, overcoming the flying of the black and at the same time 
giving to the rubber manufacturer a black which will not dust 
when mixed with the other ingredients or during the process 
of milling. None of this compressed black has yet been 
shipped to Europe, as there has been considerable difficulty 
in installing the process in the different works of the Colum- 
bian Company, due to the difficulty of obtaining constructional 
material. It is expected that by the end of this year this 
black will be shipped in the compressed form to the United 
Kingdom, which will not only result in freight saving, but 
will admit of more general use of the black by all manufac- 
turers of india-rubber goods. 

During the war period we know little of what Germany 
has done, but we do know that they have been short of india- 
rubber, and it is interesting to find that in the tires on the 
aeroplanes which were captured and are now exhibited 
throughout England that black has been used in the com- 
pound. This can be observed by anyone who will visit St. 
James’s Park, London, where will be seen an aeroplane which 
has five landing wheels equipped with rubber tires, all of 
which are black, proving the Germans have not been behind- 
hand in finding that the use of the black in the rubber tires 
gave lightness with strength and durability. 

The one point which the writer would desire to emphasize 
is that bearing upon the economy which would result to the 
British Empire by the manufacture to the fullest possible 
extent of all articles which can be produced in Great Britain, 
and the use of carbon gas black, with which this article has 
been dealing, will place British manufacturers in such a posi- 
tion to produce the very best tires, and will enable them to 
meet foreign competition, and so tend to equalize the great 
changed balances which at the present time are so exercising 
the minds of Statesmen. 

It is only natural that rubber manufacturers in America 
should have been able to take advantage of this discovery as 
the raw material is only obtainable in the United States but 
British manufacturers should now prepare to use this material 
to meet the competition of foreign tire manufacturers. 








Relation of Newspapers and Rubber Shoe Market 


A report of an investigation into the merchandising condi- 
tions concerning the rubber overshoes and the relation 
of certain brands to markets has just been made by the Bureau 
of Advertising, American Newspaper Publishers’ Association. 

A questionnaire was designed by the Bureau especially to 
ascertain whether or not pedple ask for rubbers under trade 
mark names and whether dealers are receptive to suggestions 
for improving sales by advertising coupled with intensive mer- 
The questions were prepared after consultation 


sale of 


chandising. 
with leading factors in the rubber overshoe industry and were 
in turn taken by newspaper investigators to retailers and job- 
bers. An abstract of the report follows : 

The Bureau of Advertising does not, however, submit its re- 
port an analytical but rather dealers’ 
Symposium sufficiently comprehensive to disclose some inter- 


as document, as a 
esting tendencies and some definite trade conditions. 
Six Leading Brands 
There are six brands of rubbers that dealers report as on sale 
under brand names and to a certain degree known to the pub- 
he. The majority indicates two of these brands as 


ranking leaders, although in individual cities there is a marked 


Opinio! 


fluctuaton in public and dealer preference. 

In Canada the same relative distribution exists, but a differ- 
ent set of brand names—the brands of Canadian companies 
appear in the reports. 

The majority of that 
around” for rubbers as they do other lines of merchandise and 


dealers say women “do not shop 
some of the few dealers who contend that women do, say that 


shopping is entirely for low prices and not for particular 
brands or for good qualities. 

It is interesting to note, in this connection, that several of 
the dealers say that while men do ask for rubbers by brand 
names, women seldom do. This is a rather curious sidelight, 
because the woman and not the man is usually supposed to be 
most susceptible to an advertising appeal. The reply suggests 
itself that probably men know certain rubber brand names in 
connection with automobile tires and associate these names with 
other lines of rubber goods 

Dealers say that bad weather is about the only selling argu- 
ment for rubber overshoes, and most of them are sceptical as 
to their own ability to sell rubbers in clear weather through a 
planned campaign and a definite argument. 

The Dealers’ View 

Very few dealers think they could increase the sale of rub- 
bers by urging their purchase when a new pair of shoes is 
bought. 

About the same number believe that sales could be increased 


that rubbers are an 1n 


by a line of selling talks to the effect 


surance against wet feet 


d those handling a 


A fair percentage of dealers, especially 


fancy line of footwear say 
f shoes is sold by ealling the cus 


of rubbers when a new pair « 


tomer’s attention to the advantages of protecting the footwear 


and that educational work in this direetion would pay. 


Very few dealers seem to think that the sale of rubbers could 


be increased by urging the sale of two pairs at a time. 

Dealers are almost a unit 1 saving that they eontrol the 
sale and not the manufacturer—in other words, if a customer 
does call for a pair of rubbers under a brand name, the dealer 


has little or no difficulty in inducing the customer to purchase 


another brand iT he desires to ado so. 
As a rule dealers are very frank in their eriticisms of the 
rubber overshoe industry. Many of them say that they only 


earry rubber overshoes as an accommodation to the publie and 
that they do not consider this line of merchandise a profitable 
They do not make any displays of rub 


part of their business. 


bers, they do not show them. They merely carry them as a drug 


store carnes postage stamps. 


there is a chanee of selling a pair 


{S4 


One of the dealers, discussing the general merchandising sit- 
uation, said: “ Why should we make an effort to push manu- 
facturers’ goods all the year round, when they do not make any 
effort to push them? Why should we advertise rubbers in the 
summer time when manufacturers won’t advertise them all the 
year round? It is up to the manufacturers to take the leader- 
ship if they want our co-operation.” 

One is almost tempted to ask what would the sales of rubbers 
amount to if the dealers really tried to sell them and the manu- 
facturers stood behind them with an aggressive and educational 
policy. The possibilities for increase are big. 

Dealers indicate their interest in advertising and their will- 
ingness to take hold of a newspaper advertiser's brand of rub- 
bers with the proviso that quality and price are right. 

Some interesting suggestions are made by the dealers as to 
the improvement of rubbers. There seems to be general com- 
plaint about badly fitting heels, and a belief that if manufac- 
turers would improve the rubbers at the point where the top 
of the rubber touches the heel the improvement would be greatly 
appreciated by customers. 

Some Good Suggestions 

Dealers also say that rubber manufacturers do not keep up 
with the new shoe styles, and that there are possibilities in this 
direction which are being overlooked. 

Sales of rubbers form a very small percentage of the aver- 
age shoe store sales at the present time. Some put it as low 
as one per cent, but the more general average is around 5 to 
10 per cent. 

Locality has a great deal to do with the dealer’s answer as 
to whether or not rubber sales are increasing or diminishing. 

The survey indicates clearly that the rubber overshoe busi- 
is a sectional business. In some parts of the country rub- 
bers are sold only during the rainy season, In other parts of 
the country there is little or no sale at any season and other 
places there is a reasonable demand all year round—but vary- 
ing with the season. 

Link Advertising to Sales W ork 

it is clear from this investigation that advertising and mer- 
chandising plans to sueceed must lock very closely with plans 
for dealer interest, dealer education and dealer good-will. 

This is in itself an argument for newspaper advertising. 
The co-operation of the dealer can be secured through adver- 


ness 


tising in the newspaper of his city which will center the max- 
imum demand at his store. He ean be induced to work with 
this advertising and to try out some of the new merchandising 
suggestions which seem to be so badly needed. 

The Bureau facts 
which may be of interest to manufacturers in considering this 
general advertising problem, but who do not visualize the na- 


attaches some concerning newspapers 


tional scope of the daily newspapers. 
In the United States there are 2,151 daily newspapers pub- 
lished in the English language. 
Some Newspaper Facts 


These have a combined cireulation of 27,975,127. Of the 


2,151 there are 503 published in the morning and 1,648 pub- 
lished in the evening, while 505 have Sunday editi 


ons. 


The combined minimum general advertising rate of these 


2,151 daily newspapers is $97.03 per agate line, or $938.42 per 


column ineh. The total rate for the morning newspaper 1s 
$22.73 per agate line, or $318.22 per column inch, and the total 
rate for the evening newspaper is $44.29 per agate line or 


$620.06 per column inch. 

The total cireulation of the 505 Sunday newspapers is 16,- 
617,717. | 
these Sunday newspapers is $30.07 per agate line. 
of July 1, 1919.) 


Newspaper rates per line per thousand circulation are the 


The combined minimum general advertising rate of 
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lowest of all printed mediums. They vary in cost from one- 
half to one-fifth of the cost of other kinds of advertising. 
National or general advertisers are using the newspapers at 
the basis of more than $100,000,000 per year. 
But the newspaper is especially the medium for localized 
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effort and for this reason its value to an industry surrounded 
by such peculiar conditions as the manufacture and sale of rub- 
ber overshoes is self-evident. 

Its aid to the manufacturer who wants to 
logical markets and to work with the dealers is invaluable. 


eoncentrate in 





Industrial Use of 


The large surplus of Army gas masks on hand at the present 
time has resulted in a number of investigations by the Gas 
Mask Research Section of the Army in an endeavor to learn 
to what extent the masks may be used to counteract the various 
harmful vapors to which workmen in a number of industries 
expose themselves. 

The War Department had almost 6,000,000 masks manu- 
factured and of this amount over one-half are still on hand. 
Less than 5000 have been sold in this country for industrial 
purposes and the increasing use of the masks is expected to 
show results in a large demand in the future. Among the pur- 
chasers are factories making rubber products, ink, paper, ex- 
plosives, chemicals, fertilizer, woolen goods and oil refineries, 
bleacheries, copper mines, fire departments and laboratories. 
The war department demands that purchasers state the use to 
which the mask is to be put so that the buyer can be informed 
as to whether the mask is satisfactory. 

To understand the prospects of the gas mask in industry it 
The 
idea seems to be prevalent that the army gas mask is a protec- 
tion against any kind of smoke or gas. As a matter of fact, 
the army gask mask was constructed with one idea of combat- 


is necessary to recall’the composition of the army mask. 


ing the poison gases of the Germans. 

The mask consists of a face piece of rubber and cloth, con- 
taining eye pieces, and connected by a flexible rubber tube to 
a canister supported in a knapsack hung from the neck. The 
canister contains charcoal and soda lime which filter out the 
poisonous gas breathed into the tube. 

The content of the canister protects against the following 
gases if the gases do not exceed one or two per cent of the air: 
sulphur dioxide, hydrogen sulphide, chlorine, carbon bisulphide, 
nitrogen peroxide, aniline vapor, benzyl bromide, benzyl 
chloride, chloyacetone, chloriperin, hydrogen chloride, phos- 
gene, sulphur chlorides, xylyl bromide, stannic chloride, titan- 
tetrachloride, cyanide, 


ium tetrachloride, silicon 


benzol, gasoline vapor, and carbon tetrachloride. 


hydrogen 


The army masks were designed expressly to protect against 
gases, scattered in the open air. Therefore they cannot be re- 
lied upon to furnish protection for any length of time against 
fumes stronger than the two per cent mentioned. Other canis- 
ters could, of course, be made to protect against heavier and 
different fumes for industries and fire departments. The war 
department made some canisters for combating a single, con 
centrated gas, but in the main the army preferred to use a 
single mask that would protect against any gas that the Ger- 
mans might send over. 

Must Have Twelve Per Cent Oxygen 
In considering the use of gas masks for protection against 
arious gases it must be emphasized that they should never be 

ise] in atmospheres containing less than 12 per cent oxygen 
by volume. In such atmospheres an air helmet or a self-con- 
tained breathing appartus containing an oxygen supply must 
be used. Neither does the army gas mask afford complete pro- 
tection against very high concentration of toxie or irritating 
gases such as may be found in closed tanks or towers containing 
volatile liquids or in small closed rooms where a considerable 


juantity of gas has been suddenly released. In general, the 


ras mask is limited to econeentrations not exceeding one to five 
per cent, depending on the kind of gas, the absorbent used, and 
the size of the canister. 





Army Gas Masks 


The chemical filling of the standard army canister, Type H, 
consists of 42 cu. in. of an intimate mixture of 60 per cent 
chareoal and 40 per cent “ purple” soda lime (by volume). 
The size of granules is between 8 and 14 mesh. This mixture 
combines maximum protection as nearly as possible against 
both acid gases and those removed by physical absorption only. 
For special gases the filling may be all charcoal, all soda lime, 
or some other specific absorbent. When protection against 
irritating or toxic smokes is also required two cotton wadding 
pads are placed in the canister at one-third and two-thirds dis- 
tance from the bottom, respectively. 

It is of course obvious that the standard mixture does net 
furnish the maximum protection against such gases as are ab- 
sorbed by one component only, as for example, carbon tetra- 
chloride or benzol which is absorbed by the charcoal only or 
sulfur dioaide which is taken up principally by the soda lime. 
Hence, when masks are required for specific gases or when high 
concentrations of a gas absorbable by one component only is to 
be eneountered, it becomes advisable to fill the entire canister 
with either charcoal or soda lime. 

The standard 60 to 40 per cent mixture filling is recom- 
mended for: chlorine, phosgene, tetrachlorides of tin, silicon 
and titanium, arsenie tin chloride, xylyl and benzyl bromides, 
chlor- and brom-acetone, chlorpicrin, dimethyl sulphate, pereh- 
lormethylehloroformate and nitrogen peroxide. 

The all-chareoal filling is recommended for : gasoline vapor, 
benzol, carbon bisulfide, carbon tetrachloride, eyanogen bromide 
and similar vapors which are not acted on by soda lime. 

The all-soda lime filling is reeommended for : sulfur dioxide, 
carbon dioxide, hydrocyanie acid gas, hydrogen sulfide, hydro- 
gen chloride and other acid gases. 

When smoke particles, such as the hydrolysis produets of 
stannic chloride, or solid particles, as arsenic trioxide, are en- 
countered, the canister should contain at least two cotton wad- 
Ammonia is not completely 
For this purpose copper 


ding pads or other filter material. 
absorbed by the standard filling. 
sulfate on pumice is recommended. 

Carbon monoxide, natural gas, artificial illuminating gas, 
coke oven gas, blast furnace gas, and the difficulty condensable 
gases, such as oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, methane, ete., are not 
removed by the eanister. 

The standard canister containing filter pads gives good pro- 
tection against smoke from wood, rags, tar, sulphur, and other 
combustibles. Tests have been made in which men wearing 
standard army masks remained in dense smoke from burning 
wood and wet straw for a period of 20 minutes without dis- 
comfort. Care, however, must be observed that such eombus- 
tion smoke appreciable carbon 
monoxide, for which the mask provides no protection, and 
which would not be detected by the wearer before being over- 
For this reason the standard army gas mask with char- 


contains no quantities of 


come, 
coal and soda lime canister containing filter pads should be used 
with some caution by firemen in entering burning buildings; 
in exceptional cases, dangerous quantities of carbon monoxide 
may be present. 

The army mask, however, has been used successfully in fight- 
ing forest fires. It ean probably be used safely in similar 
smoke oceurring in the open air, or for a very short period of 
time in buildings where the smoke is diluted by circulation of 
air. 
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Meeting of Rubber Division of American 
Chemical Society in Philadelphia 


in Interesting Meeting was Held Last Week at Which a Number of Valuable 
Papers Were Read—New Chairman for the Rubber 
Division was Elected 


yards. 


of the 


and several 
The general 


other shipbuilding 
program consisted 


meeting of the 
took place at 


The fifty-eighth annual 
American Chemical Society 


the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadel- @ouncil meeting and dinner to the council 
phia, last week, September 2 to 6. The at- on Tuesday. On Wednesday morning the 


tendance was very large and the number 
of papers read were of an exceedingly in 
teresting and instructive nature 


general meeting opened with an address of 
welcome by J. 8S. McLaughlin, Director of 
Supplies for Philadelphia, and a response 


This year’s meeting was called the by W. H. Nichols, president American 
Peace Meeting, being the first since peace Chemical Society. Newton D. Baker, Sec- 
was declared and a large number of the retary of War, then spoke on “ Chemistry 
papers read dealt with problems solved in Warfare,” in which he complimented 











Gieorge D. Rosengarten and Dr. Harlan 8S. Miner, Presiding Officers of the Philadelphia section 
of the Chemists’ Conventi in the back row Front row, Sec’y Baker, Dr. Wm. H. Nichols, 
resident of the American Chemical Society, and Rear Admiral Ralph Earle, Chief of Bureau of 


Ordnance, | S. Navy Ledger Photo Service 


(ec) 


during the war and presented here for the American chemists on the part they played 


first time, Besides the reading of papers in the winning of the World War. Rear 
in the various divisions of the seciety, Admiral Ralph Earle, Chief of the Bureau 
other attractions made the meeting a su of Ordnance, U. S. N., also spoke on 
cess, among which were automobile rides ‘“‘ Chemistry and the Navy.” That after 
to chemical plants and other points of in- noon was taken up by general talks on 


terest chemical subjects and the evening was de- 


voted to a smoker. 


theatre parties and an excursion on 
Saturday to industrial plants on the Dela 


ware water front, including Hog Island The balance of the meeting was de 
List of Papers Read at Rubber Section 
\ New Method for the Determination of Sulphar in By G. D. Kratz, A. H. Flower and Colt 
Rubber Mixture Coolidge 
The Extraction of Rubber Goods By 8S. W. Epstein and B. L. Gongo 
The Theory of Balloon Fabric Protection By Jobn B. Tuttle 
The Expansion of Rubber Compounds By C. W. Sanderson 
Volume Increase of Compounded Rubber under 
Strain By H. F. Sechippel 
The Determination of Cellulose in Rubber Goods By 8S. W. Epstein and R. L. Moore 
The Variability of Crude Rubber By John B. Tuttle 
Symposium on the Action of Accelerators During 
Vulcanization Led by J. H. Scott 
rhe Action of Certain Organi \ccelerators in the 
Vuleanization of Rubber By G. D. Kratz, A. H. Fowler and Cole 
Coolidge 
Reactions of Accelerators During Vulcanization By C. W. Bedford and Winfield Scott 
The Effect of Organi Acceleration on the Vulcan 
ization Coefficient Ry D. F. Cranor 
Some Methods of Testing the Hardness of Vulcan 
ized Rubber iy H. P. Gurney 
‘Symposium on the Testing of Pigments.” Led by Geo. Oenslager. Contributions 
from M. M. Harrison and M. 
Kahn. 
rhe Manufacture and Use of Crimson Antimony.” By J. M. Bierer 
esearch on Zine Products for the Rubber Industry.” y P. R. Croll and I. R. Ruby. 


Carbon Black—lIts Properties and Uses ‘ St. J. Perrott 
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JoHN B. TUTTLE 


voted to divisional meetings which lasted 
from 9.30 a.m, to late in the afternoon 
on Thursday and Friday. The banquet 
was held on Friday evening, with a num- 
ber of prominent speakers on the list. 




































Rubber Division Meeting 


The attendance at the meeting of the 
Rubber Division was very large and Chair 
man Tuttle at times had difficulty in mak- 
ing himself heard, due to the large crowd. 
The papers which were read were full of 
interest, as was evidenced by the lively 
discussion which followed each reading. 
Many of the papers were accompanied by 
charts and others by lantern slides, to 
bring out points which could best be shown 
by illustrations. 

The meeting began with 
Executive Committee and 
the secretary. Then the various papers 
were read. Eighteen papers were listed 
to be read and only fifteen of those on the 
program were given, with the addition of 
the last paper on the accompanying list, 
which was read at the request of Mr. Tut 
tle. This paper on Carbon Black was orig 
inally presented by Mr. Perrott at the In 


a report of the 
the report of 
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Dr. Grorce D. 
of 


Chairman 


dustrial Chemistry Section, and due to its 
chem 


Executive Committee 
phia Local Committee, American Chemical 


Sox lety. 


ROSENGARTEN 
Philadel 


of 


rubber 


H. S. Miner 


Delaware Section 


Society. 


Executive Chairman of 


American Chemical 


’ 


last item on the program was the election 
of officers for the ensuing year. Follow- 


interesting features for the 
ist, it was obtained for a second reading. 








ing 


is the result 


of 


the election: 


In addition to the papers listed above, Chairman: W. K. Lewis. 
the following were on the program, but Secretary: G. D. Kratz, 
were omitted for various reasons: Secretary: A. H. Smith. 

The Effect of Compounding Ingredients on Executive Committee ; Messrs. Bierer, 
the Physical Properties of Rubber,” by C. Olin Evans, Sanderson, Scott and Oenslager. 
North. ‘9 . . No complete list of all in attendance at 

‘Laboratory Aprons,” by C. P. Fox. . ar ‘ ; , 

“The Value of a Library to the Rubber the Rubber Division meeting is obtainable 
Laboratory,” by Dr. H. E. Simmons, at the present writing and the accompany- 


Following the reading of the papers, the 
secretary read the report of the Fruit Jar 


ing list is only a fraction of those in actual 
attendance. Secretary Smith will issue a 


Ring Committee, of which L. J. Plumb is more complete list after his records are in 
chairman. The report was accepted. The shape. The list follows: 
John B. Tuttl Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 
M. H. Daniels. Republic Rubber Co., Youngstown, O. 
t. C. Hartong The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 
G. L. Davies The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 
G. D. Kratz The Falls Rubber Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 
J. M. Ball Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Co., Passaic, N. J. 
John Vetter Howe Rubber Co., New Brunswick, N. J. 
Robert S. Posmontier Quaker City Rubber Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cc. Olin North Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 
H. B. Pushee. General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, QO. 
James Driscoll Hedgman Rubber Co., Tuckahoe, N. Y. 
S. W. Epstein Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C. 
Cc. W. Bedford Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 
George T. Cottle .A. A. Wire Co., Newark. 
4 E. Weber. .. Boston, Mass. 
Rk. R. McClure. Penna Rubber Co., Jeannette, Pa. 
Webster Norris India Rubber World, New York 
Deane Burns. Harshaw, Fuller & Geodwin Co., Elyria, N, # 
Frank B. Smith Braender Rubber & Tire Co., Rutherford, N. J. 
G. H. Savage : ; A. A. Wire Co., Ine., Newark, N. J 
H. G. Upton 37 Petrie St., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Cc. F. Dwine. .Habirshaw Electric Cable Co., Yonkers. 
R. L. Moore... Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C 
R. B. Arnold 414, North llth St., Richmond, Va. 
M. M. Kahn Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., Akron, O. 
J. P. Millwood 156 Van Houten Ave., Passaic, N. J. 
Arthur F. Brown. .Eagle Picher Lead Co., 101 Park Ave., New York. 
K. J. Soule ..812 Harrison St., Passaic, N. J. 
Jos. E. Chapin. 2016 Shunk St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ivan D. Hagar. 160 Front Street, New York 
. Wy meee. e Miller Rubber Co., Akron, O. 
E. W. Oldham.. .Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O 
K. D. Smith... . .Miller Rubber Co., Akron, O. 


Alden Scott Boyer 
W. H. Cope... 


toyer Chemical Laboratories Co., Chicago, I. 
Lee Tire and Rubber Co., Conshohocken, Pa 


Robert S. Scull. . -eveeeeseedO0 S. Fifth St., Reading, Pa 
N. A. Shepard. i .Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 
H. L. Fisher.... ae .B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. 
John M. Bierer ..Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 


John R. MacGregor 


Eagle Picher Lead Co.. 101 Park Ave., New York. 


Cc ZOE: ey Oe Oe ee we ee eee Cee ee .. Simplex Wire & Cable Co. 
G. Si. sy Perrott. oh _S. Bureau of Mines 
RE, Gt MI nd nnd ose 6 els Ome abode 640 UN LPP awe e -New Jersey Zinc Co. 
Peter P. Pinto.... The Rubber Age and Tire News, New York. 
rs er od oe wb ecco ees a ad cave ts camenmes obs .....Akron University, Akron, O. 
John Young ...... .Firestone Tire & Rubber Co,, Akron, O. 
A. H. Smith.... ..Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 
ee” Ce cos g ub.c o's oS MED 06 00S S00 bone EC coe een EES U. 8. Rubber Reclaiming Co. 
eI Re ee AN ore re Te ee, Ames-Holden, Macready Co., Montreal. 
es SES ale. bho 0c 0B Sh SoR EDS CORED * HO ....Plexus Tire & Rubber Co., Philadelphia. 
ae Re RR ER ea ee rere rrr. TREE ESET) ea ee 


Winfield Scott 


dD. F. 
H. 





Cranor 


P, Gurney.... 
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Trade Conference at Atlantic City 


Twenty thousand business men have 
been invited by the executive committee 
of the International Tra@e Conference to 
attend the meeting called by the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States at At- 
lantic City, September 31-October 3, for 
the purpose of conferring with delegates 
from England, France, Italy and Belgium 
about plans for the restoration of com 
merce. 

The International Trade Conference 
gives promise of being the most important 
gathering of the kind ever undertaken, 
and as every state in the Union is a factor 
in the trade ot the world, the entire coun- 
try will be interested in the deliberations 
and the results. The aim of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States in 
bringing about the Atlantic City conven 
tion is to have focused on various phases 
of commerce the best business tlhfought of 
the age, to the end that the channels of 
the world’s commerce will be opened, pro 
duction stimulated and demand supplied. 


While the program has not been com 
pleted, the committee in charge of this 


feature, under the chairmanship of John 
H. Fahey of Boston, has laid down the 
general lines on which the conference will 
be held, The proceedings will be divided 
and time alloted in accordance with the 
importance of the various subjects to be 
brought up, numbering about twenty in 
all. 

Relative to the discussion of a subject, 
fuel supply, for instance, there will be an 
American committee including producers, 
shippers, economists and business men, 
who will meet from day to day with the 
foreign delegates. By this method Italy, 
for example, will have every opportunity 
to present its needs in conference with the 
committee on fuel supply, which from day 
to day will meet with the representatives 
of other countries. The composition of 
the committees appointed to deal with 
each of the main subjects to come up 
will be such as to insure that the best 
authorities in the United States will be 
it the disposition of the foreign delegates. 

Following an examination in detail of 
such questions, the conclusions reached 
will be reported to the conference as a 
whole. In this way the representatives of 
each country will have an exceptional op 
uortunity to present their views, and the 
information they bring with them, in the 
most effective way, making it possible for 
the open sessions to be devoted to discus 


sions and addresses of a general @har 
acter. 

There will be from five to seven dele 
gates from England, France, Italy and 


Belgium, and in addition a force of sec 
retaries, making a party of fifty. It is 


expected that not fewer than 3000 Amer 


ican business men will meet them at At- 
lantie City. 

After the conference the foreign dele 
gates will make a short tour, visiting 
leading industrial centers, as guests of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 


States. 


Novel Method of Announcement 


(Special Akron Correspondence.) 


R. P. McElrath of Cleveland, president 
of the McElrath Tire & Rubber Co.. 
a spectacular way to inform Ravenna,citi 
zens that their city had been selected as 
the site of the factory which the company 
plans to build at once. He flew over the 
town in an airplane and dropped a note 
containing this information on the site 
offered the company by the Ravenna 
Chamber of Commerce. 


chose 
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M. A. M. A. is Active 


The Motor and {ecessory Manufacturers’ Association Are Aiding Govern- 


THE RUBBER AGE AND TIRE NEWS 


for New Excise Tax 


ment Officials in Attempt to Clarify Various Portions of the Excise 
Tax Law on Tires, Tubes, Parts and Accessories 


Drastic changes in the administration of 
the excise tax on automotive industry 
are now being considered by the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue of the Treasury Depart 


conferences be 


the 


ment, following a series of 
tween the tax officials and representatives 
of the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce and The Motor and Accessory 
Manufacturers’ Association, 

The first of changes will be made 
public shortly in the form of an important 
treasury the method 
of collecting the excise tax on parts and 
accessories (This probably is the ruling 
announced by The Rubber Association of 
America on another page of this issue.) 

At 
ington recently with Deputy Commissioner 
James M. Baker of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, the acting of the 
Bureau, and their arrange 
ments were made by representatives of the 
National Automobile Chamber of Com 
merce and the Motor and Accessory Manu- 
facturers’ Association for a permanent 
program of co-operation with the Treasury 
Department in the of excise tax 
regulations 

he conference 
Commissioner of 
paratory making a 
view of the entire excise tax on the auto 
motive industry that is, of regulations 
No, 47 in so far as they relate to the pro 
visions of Section 900, sub-division, 1, 2, 
3, of the Revenue Act of 1918, covering the 
excise tax automobile trucks, automo 
bile wagons, and other automobiles, tires, 
tubes, parts and accessories. 

The Deputy 
that in making 
only desirable 


Co operation 


these 


decision concerning 


a series of conferences held in Wash 


solicitor 


associates, 


matter 
was called by the Deputy 
Internal Revenue pre 
comprehensive re 


to 


on 


advised 


seems 


us 
not 


Commissioner 
this review it 
but to have the 
and advice of the organiza 
tions representing the entire industry. 
The National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce was represented by Robert A 
Brannigan; The Motor and Accessory 
Manufacturers’ Association by its general 
manager, M. L. Heminway, and his assist 


essential 


ant, M. Lincoln Schuster 

It was agreed that in the past many of 
the excise tax regulations were contrary 
to Wrade practice and therefore confusing 


and difficult, and sometimes impossible to 
administer efficiently and smoothly 


The tax officials expressed a desire to 
remedy this situation and bring about 
closer co-operation with the automotive 
industry The following plan was there 


fore agreed upon 

Hereafter, before an important ruling is 
issued, or a new made, it will be 
taken up with the industry as a whole, as 
represented by the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce and The Motor and 
Accessory Manufacturers’ Association, and 
such other organizations may af 
fected in particular cases, to make certain 
that the proposed rulings are consistent 
with trade practice and the most equitable 
and efficient regulations that can be ar 
rived at under the provisions of the law. 

By a of stated conferences be- 
tween the tax officials in Washington and 
the representatives of the industry, the 
confusion and friction which has accom 
panied administration of the excise tax in 
the past will be reduced to an absolute 
minimum. 

In discussing this new 
TL. Heminway, general 


decision 


as he 


series 


arrangement, M. 
manager of The 


Motor and Accessory Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, said : 

“ At the first conference held last week 
certain changes of vital and basic import- 


ance were discussed and it is believed that 


within a week or two a most important 
treasury decision, based on this: confer- 
ence, will be issued, This will .be along 


the lines persistently urged by The Motor 
and Accessory Manufacturers’ Association 
and will prove, it is believed, eminently 
satisfactory to the entire industry and 
particularly to the manufacturers of parts 
and accessories. Details will be announced 
us soon as the decision is officially ap 
proved. 

“It is gratifying to report that the ef 
forts of the National Automobile Cham- 
her of Commerce and our association dur 
ing the past few months to bring about 
speedier and smoother administration of 
the excise tax, are meeting with a consid 
erable of and under the 


degree success 


new co-operative and advisory arrange 
ment this will be increasingly true. We 


now have an opportunity to work hand in 
hand with the Government to modify and 
improve the excise tax regulations. 

“The next conference will be held in 
Washington probably in the week of Sep 
tember 15. We are advised by Deputy 
Commissioner Baker that the subjects 
enumerated below will be discussed: 

“(1) The definition of the terms ‘ auto- 
mobile trucks, automobile wagons, and 
other automobiles’ for the purpose of tax- 
ation. 

“(2) The definition of the words ‘ parts 
and 

*(3) 


accessories.’ 
The determination, if 
some system whereby parts of parts and 
be taxed without the ne 
cessity of multiple certificates in the case 
of successive sales thereof. 

“(4) Determination of what nor 
does not constitute ‘further manufacture’ 
within the meaning of the law. 

“(5) Determination of the effect ‘ gen- 
eral use as a commercial commodity’ 
should have on the status of an article as 
far as its taxability as a part or accessory 
is concerned. 

“(6) The establishment of some method 
whereby jobbers and dealers may account 
for taxable articles purchased by them 
from the manufacturers thereof, and sub- 
sequently diverted to use on or in connec- 
tion with an article not taxable under Sec 
tion 900, sub-division 1, 2, or 3. 

“(7) Simplification 


possible, of 


accessories may 


does 


of the regulations 
affecting export sales, both as to the time 
within which proof of exportation must be 
furnished, and as to the character of the 
proof of exportation required.” 


Rise of Goodrich Heads 


Many of the prominent officials of the 
B. F. Goodrich Co. are men who have 
risen from the ranks. A list of employees 
who have been in the organization for 
twenty years or more was recently com- 
piled and it numbered nearly 150. 

President Bertram G. Work became 
identified ‘with the Goodrich company 
thirty-two years ago and worked in the 
millroom and other factory departments 
for several years. 

John ‘J. Joseph, superintendent of the 
mechanical division, has climbed from one 
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He 
office 


of the lowest rungs of the ladder. 


started his Goodrich an 
boy in 1897. 

Other Goodrich offiicals, their present 
capacity and the year their service began 
are: M. A. Flynn, director of labor, 1898 ; 
John F. Gammeter, engineer of mechan- 
ical inventions, 1895; W. A. Means, second 
vice-president, 1897; Harry K. Raymond, 
second vice-president, 1896; Howard E. 
Raymond, vice-president, 1898; Edwin C. 
Shaw, director, 1895; Edward C. Tibbitts, 
advertising manager, 1897, and B. Stauf- 
fer, assistant superintendent, 1893, 


career 


as 


Rubber Men in Farm Movement 


Industrial leaders of New England, in- 
cluding men prominent in the rubber 


business, have recently organized the New 
England Farm and Food Foundation for 
the purpose of forcing down the cost of 
living by establishing closer cooperation 
between the farmer and the consumer. 

The waste of food products under pres 
ent systems, congestion of certain products 
in one market while other centers are 
suffering from a scarcity of the same 
article, and hoarding by profiteers are the 
particular evils upon which the founda 
tion will center its efforts. 

Cooperative buying will be introduced, 
and the foundation will assist such bodies 
as already exist along similar lines which 
in the past have been handicapped by 
lack of finances. 


Farmers will be assisted in obtaining 
credit and other facilities; in organizing 
farmers’ exchanges and other agencies, 
and in grading and standardizing the 
products of the farm. Young men wil! 
also be helped in obtaining an agricul- 


tural education. 


The list of trustees of the foundation 
looks like a “ Blue Book” of New Eng- 
land rubber dealers, and includes M. M. 


Converse, president of the Converse Rub 


ber Shoe Co., Malden, Mass.; Harry G. 
Fisk, treasurer of the Fisk Rubber Co., 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., and Frederick C. 


Hood, treasurer of the Hood Rubber Co., 


Watertown, Mass. 


Activity at Stanwood Plant 
Delivery of machinery to the new Stan 
wood Rubber Co.’s plant at Newark, N. J.., 


has started with the arrival of heavily 
laden cars on the factory’s siding. Al- 
ready installation is under way with a 


complete Southwark Standard Heater 
Press, one of the great battery of vulcan 
izers to be used on Stanwood cords, also 
single and double opening presses and in 
ner tube stripping machines. 

Delivery dates of other equipment are 
being anticipated in nearly every instance 
and Edward Hutchens, vice-president and 
engineer, mashalling a corps of me- 
chanics to install the machinery as fast 
as it arrives, 

The latest addition to the force of ex- 
perts which this new tire concern is gath 
ering into its organization is C. O. Corey 
of Rochester, N. Y., who will have direct 
charge of all engineering operations under 
the supervision of Mr. Hutchens. Mr. 
Corey was formerly associated with the 
Westinghouse-Chureh-Kerr Co. of New 
York as erecting engineer and later with 
other notable organizations on work of a 
kindred character. 

The erection of a 175-ft brick stack for 
the 1000 kw. power plant is well. under 
way. An interesting feature of this will 
be the sign, “ Stanwood Tires” in black 
letters against the light buff brick of the 


is 


stack, which is to be 18 ft. in diameter 
at the top. This sign should be visible 


at a radius of many miles. 











re 


a) 
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Chemists’ Opinions on Patent 


Reforms and 


Pirates Differ Widely 


Discussion Among a Number of Chemists Brought Out Wide Differences 
of Opinion on American Patent System and on Patentees 


Who Allow Patents to Lie Idle 


War on patent pirates and numerous 
suggestions for patent reform engrossed 
the attention of three sections of the 
American Chemical Society meeting in 
Philadelphia last week. 

Wide differences of opinion were ex- 
pressed as to the best means of warring 
against that class which takes out patents 
in general terms not for the purpose of 
developing an art. but to embarrass in- 
ventors and manufacturers by demanding 
to be bought off before anyone else can 
work on the lines indicated. 

“Our patent system,” to quote from 
the letter of Dr. Hesse, “is founded on 
the constitutional provision that ‘ Con- 
gress shall have power to promote the 
progress of science and the useful arts, 
by securing for limited times to authors 
and inventors, the exclusive rights to 
their writings and discoveries.’ It seems 
to me only fair to assume, therefore, that 
Congress is not to grant these exclusive 
rights if by so doing ‘ progress of science 
and useful arts’ is needlessly impeded or 
obstructed. 

“An inventor who allows his patent to 
lie idle transgresses the spirit underlying 
the patent system. He is reserving to 
himself a field of endeavor which he has 
agreed to exploit and is not exploiting, 
and by his reservation he prevents the 
exploitation by others and thus retards 
progress. 

“A possible remedy for this might be a 
low annual tax, say, from $15 to $25, 
or some other sum not high enough to 
stand in the way of any inventions giv- 
ing any reasonable promise of remunera- 
tion, yet high enough to make it appear 
unprofitable to retain reservations which 
inventors are either unwilling, unable or 
incompetent to develop.” 

Dr. Hesse declared that the United 
States is the onlp major country which 
does not have an annual fee system, 

“When a German inventor,” he con- 
tinued, “forfeits his German patent he 
thereby opens that field for development 
and exploitation by Germans in Germany, 
but because he does not also at the same 
time relinquish his corresponding rights 
in the United States, we are barred by 
our own laws and by our own acts from 
enjoying a liberty of action and a free- 
dom of motion which the Germans enjoy. 
A dead German patent, therefore, still 
ives and rules in the United States. 

‘I am of the opinion that such a tax 
system as here proposed would effectively 
remove much of the grip which foreign, 
and especially German Patent inventors, 
have on our domestic industry and would 
also relieve us of the congestion due to 
patents of our own citizens which are 
not exploited or serve no useful purpose 
and to some extent, at any rate, of that 
class of domestic patentees designated, 
more or less unjustly perhaps, as Patent 
Sharks, trailers or pirates.” 

Mr. Edwin J. Prindle, a patent lawyer 
ind also a chemist and who was chair- 
nan of the symposium, left the chair to 
yppose the ideas of Dr. Hesse on the 
floor. His views followed the lines of 
n open letter which had been sent to 
he chairman of the Industrial Section, 


Dr. Harlan S. Miner, “to state,” said he, 
“that I am quite as much opposed to 
Germany’s peaceful penetration, and 
quite as desirous of seeing her prevented 
from using unfair methods as Dr. Hesse 
can be. We should, however, consider 
any such proposal in the light of all its 
reactions and its effectiveness to accom- 
plish that purpose. 

“Any amendment to our patent law 
should conform to its fundamental pur- 
pose, which is to secure the production 
of inventions. The assumption and the 
fact are that inventions would ordinarily 
not be produced, if it were not for the 
inducements of the monopoly provided by 
the patent system. 

“The Patent Committee of the National 
Research Council has taken the position 
that the incentive of the inventor should 
be increased rather than diminished, and 
its report to that effect has been ap- 
proved by this society and by many scien- 
tific societies, and by several of the large 
trade organizations. 

“The Supreme Court of the United 
States has decided that the patent law 
does not require the inventor to work 
his invention. 

“The effect of the annual renewal 
would be to impose a burden which many 
individuals and corporations would hesi- 
tate to face. Many of the most import- 
ant inventions have been made by com- 
paratively poor inventors on their own 
tinancial resources, and if, after having 
gotten their patents, they would still have 
to pay a series of annual taxes totaling 
a possible $550, and which in no way 
aided the exploitation of the invention, 
many of them would undoubtedly not 
attempt to pay the renewal fees, and 
thus losing all the time and money put 
into the invention and patent and all hope 
of future return, and would act not only 
as a deterrent to the inventor, but to 
any purchaser as well. 

“ Furthermore I do not believe that the 
imposition of annual taxes upon our 
patents, would materially alter’ the 
German advantage under our patents. If 
a German owned American patent were 
valuable in suppressing competition here, 
the Germans would unhesitatingly pay 
the renewal fees, even if they were much 
larger than the proposed taxes. If on 
the other hand, the patent were so unim- 
portant that the Germans would permit 
it to lapse for failure to pay the renewal 
fee, it would be of no advantage to us 
to be free to use it, for we should not 
want to use it. 

“To be worth while a remedy must be 
one which will not only effectively check 
the Germans, but one which will not at 
the same time injure us—and more than 
them. The proposed remedy is not such 
a one.” 

Mr. W. R. Whitney, of the General 
Electric Co., said that he would attempt 
to specifically care for the question of 
the unfair standing of foreign inventors 
rather than reduce the favors extended 
to the American inventors. He declared 
that everything should be done to en- 
courage young men to train themselves 
to be inventors. 
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Akron Building Activity 
(Special Akron Correspondence.) 

Stories of increased production, great 
factory additions and growing business 
continue to be the rule in Akron tire 
manufacturing circles. The boom which 
started+ soon after the armistice was 
signed appears to be increasing rather 
than diminisning, 

One of the recent announcements is 
that of the awarding of an $8,000,000 con- 
tract to the Hunkin-Conkey Construction 
Co. of Cleveland by the Kelly-Springfield 
Tire Co. for the immense plant to be 
erected at Cumberland, Md. 

This factory will require 35 acres for its 
building sites. Buildings to be started 
immediately include a large office build- 
ing, a laboratory, complete power house, 
boiler room, pump and intake house, to- 
gether with the main factory containing 
2,000,000 feet of floor space. 

This is the fourth contract to be awarded 
by the tire company to the Cleveland 
builders, the first being a $1,500,000 foun- 
dation job. 

Over 1,000 workmen will be employed 
in the construction of the huge factory 
for six to eight months, it is estimated. 

The Hunkin-Conkey company also has 
been awarded the contract for the con- 
struction of the new $700,000 plant for 
the Firestone Steel Products Co. in South 
Akron. This building will house the steel 
rim factory of the Firestone. The plant 
will cover five acres, comprising a three- 
story reinforced concrete office building, a 
main factory building and a garage build- 
ing. 

The India Tire & Rubber Co., a new 
entry in the tire field, will make additions 
to its plant at Mogadore that will cost 
nearly $50,000. The new building will be 
S4x 46 feet, four stories, and will be of 
reinforced concrete and steel construction. 
It will house the cord tire department and 
the vulcanizing room. When completed 
the capacity of the factory will be in- 
creaesd from 800 to 1000 tires a day. Of- 
ficials are planning additional factory im- 
provements, as increased business has put 
the demand far in excess of the produc- 
tion. 

Other tire companies in the Akron dis- 
trict are reporting increased business and 
greater production. The Goodyear fac- 
tory here, it is said, has reached the 
30,000-a-day mark. Gross sales for the 
year will run close to $170,000,000 or 
$40,000,000 more than last year, it is es- 
timated, Firestone is expected to show 
sales of $90,000,000 as against $75,000,000 
for last year. Miller sales are now run- 
ning over $2,500,000 a month, a large in- 
crease. Goodrich sales are also running 
high. 


Kelly Closes New Contracts 


Contracts have been closed with the 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. by the Packard 
Motor Car Co. for its standard equipment 
for passenger cars and trucks; by the Fed- 
eral Truck Co. for pneumatic tires ex- 
clusively; by the Winton Motor Car Co. 
and the White Motor Car Co. for standard 
equipment on their passenger cars. 


New Tire Concern 


The Acme Tire & Rubber Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis., has been organized with an au- 
thorized capital stock of $100,000 to 
manufacture pneumatic fabric and cord 
casings and tubes for motor vehicles, Al- 
vin M. Carter, Andrew Loell, Sr., and 
John M. Carter are incorporators. 


















































































































Activities of The Rubber Association 


Recent Decisions of the Treasury Department on Tires, Inner Tubes, Ac- 
cessories, Hose Tubing, Lining and Packing——Acceptance of Through 


Export Bills of Lading 


The Rubber Association of America has 
announced a number of important rulings 
by the Treasury Department on the tax 
question as applicable to various rubber 
articles. In addition a statement is issued 
on the resumption of acceptance through 


export bills of lading via the North At- 
lantic Ports 
Movement of Coal Cars 
SEPTEMBER 8, 1919. 
To Firm We mbers: 
Our attention has been directed to the 


statements of various coal operators that 
the United States Railroad Administra- 
tion has failed to provide adequate ser 
vice for the transportation of coal. 

With the thought that this office may be 


in a position to render some assistance 
to members who are finding it difficult to 
obtain coal, because of transportation 


conditions, we would appreciate very much 
transportation de 
of 


idvices respecting any 


lay affecting the coal supply of any 
our members, 
It is quite necessary that this informa 


well-founded that it will 
to substantiate any 


tion shall be 
bs comparatively easy 


st) 


statements made if called upon to do so. 
May we not hope for your early atten- 
tion to this matter? 
A. L. Vines, General Manager. 
Export Bills of Lading 
Avoust 26, 1919. 
lo the Firm Members of The Rubber 
issociation of America, In 
As you are probably aware, the United 
States Railroad Administration has re 
sumed the acceptance of through export 
bills of lading via the North Atlanti 
ports, when they are founded on written 
ocean contracts and only when shippers 
give written guarantee that any storage 
charges accruing at the seaboard will be 
paid. 


Precedent to the acceptance of comme? 


cial freight in carloads for export, there 
must be presented by the shipper to the 
railroad agent at point of origin a “G. O. 


©. Permit” issued by the traffic control 
manager at port of export on application 
from the agent of the steamship line book 
ing the cargo, or from representatives of 
foreign governments from the United 
States Food Administration 

The prepayment of ocean charges to the 
inland carrier considered desirable 
by the United Railroad Adminis 
tration, particularly on shipments handled 
on a measurements basis. Bearing on this 
matter the following instructions have 
been issued from the office of the Director, 
Division of Traffic, United States Rail 
road Administration, which are quoted for 
your information 

“Based upon conference 
ship lines interested in New York, Aug. 
13th, there no objection to accepting 
prepayment of ocean charges in instances 
where shippers desire to prepay. There 
should be no complications in far 
charges on weight cargoes are con- 
There will, however, doubtless 
be some discrepancies measurement 
cargo, and in such instances I have said 
to steamship lines that we would collect 
from shippers any undercharges that 
might be reported back by the steamship 
lines, we remitting the undercharges to 
steamship lines as quickly as collection 
has been made of same from shippers.” 

A. L. Vites, General Manager. 


or 


is not 


States 


with steam 


is 


so as 
ocean 
cerned, 
on 


Via North Atlantic Ports 


Tax on Hose, Tubing and Packing 
Avueust 25, 1919. 
To the Firm Members of The Rubber As- 
sociation of America, Inc.: 
The Rubber Association is advised that 
the following letter was recently sent out 


by the office of the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue: 
Replying to your letter regarding the tax- 


ability of radiator, air pump and gasoline hose, 


generator tubing, brake band linings, and 
packing, under Section 900, Sub-division (3), 
of the Revenue Act of 1918 

Brake band linings, packing and gasoline 
hose have been held not subject to tax as 
automobile parts or accessories under Section 
900, Sub-division (3), of the Revenue Act of 
1918 Generator tubing and air pump and 
radiator hose are not subject to tax as auto 
mobile parts or accessories unless specially 
designed, cut to length, and equipped with fit- 
tings making the hose availabe only for use 
on or in connection with automobiles 


Respectfully, 


(Signed) JAMES M. BAKER, 
Deputy Commissioner. 
It will be noted that it is held in the 
above letter that the hose in question is 
not subject to the tax unless specially 


designed, cut to length, and equipped with 
fittings making the available only 
for on or in connection with automo- 


biles, 


hose 


use 


Vites, General Manager. 


Previous Excise Tax Ruling 
NEW 


members 
imerica: 


1919 


Asso 


York, July 26, 


firm of the Rubber 


oT 


To the 
ciation 
The 


released by 


have just been 
Department : 


TREASURY DECISION 2893 

(1) ARTICLES CONSIGNED TO RETAILER 
last sentence of Article 8 of Regulations 
hereby amended to read as follows 

Where a manufacturer consigns articles to a 
retailer, retaining ow nership in them until they 
are disposed of by the retailer, the manufas 
turer must pay the tax upon the basis of 
manufacturer's selling price on all goods 
to the retailer, as shown by reports to 
cured by him monthly from the retailer 

(2) Tires, inner tubes, part or 
Article 14 of Regulations 47 is 
by adding thereto the following 

rhe words “ tires, inner tubes, parts, 
cessories shall be understood to embrace 
such tires, inner tubes, parts, or accessories 
have reached such a stage of manufacture that 
they constitute articles commonly or commer- 
clally known as “tires, inner tubes, parts, or 

, not be understood to 


and shall 
embrace raw materials used in the manufac 
ture of such articles Unvulcanized sheet rub 
ber, liquid vulcanizing, rubber cement, and 
friction fabrics are considered to be raw mate- 
rials and are exempt from tax 

> > - 


following rulings 
the Treasury 


The 
17 


1S 


x 
be 


accessories 


supple mented 
or atc 


oniy 


as 


ace essories.,’ 


Article 
adding 


16, Reg 
thereto 


(4) ParTs OF ACCESSORIES 
ulations 47, is supplemented by 
the following 

Parts or accessories for automobile trucks, 
automobile wagons, other automobiles, or mo 
torecycles primarily adaptable for use on or in 
connection therewith when sold for any other 
purpose are not taxable provided the purchaser 
files with his order a statement that such parts 


or accessories are to be used on or in connec- 
tion with another article of commerce not 
enumerated in or included in subdivision (1), 
(2), (8), of Section 900 For example, a self- 
starter primarily adaptable for use on an auto- 
mobile, if sold to a manufacturer of motorboats, 
such manufacturer stating in his order that it 
is to be used in the manufacture of a motor 
boat and not upon an automobile, is not tax- 
able. 
TREASURY DECISION 2897 

To Collectors of Internal Revenue and Others 


Concerned : 
Under an opinion of the Attorney General, 
dated July 7, 1919, manufacturers, producers, 
and importers are declared to be subject to the 
excise tax imposed by Section 900 of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1918 upon sales made to a State 
or a political sub-division thereof except as 
provided in sub-division (10) of such section. 
In accordance with the above opinion, man- 
ufacturers, producers, and importers are sub- 
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Section 600 of the 
Revenue Act of 1917, and Section 900 of the 
Revenue Act of 1918 upon all sales of taxable 


ject to excise tax, under 


articles made to States or political sub- 
divisions thereof except where specifically ex- 
empt from tax upon such sales, as under sub- 


division (10) of Section 900 of the Revenue 
Act of 1918. In addition to liability to tax 
under the above sections, manufacturers, pro- 


ducers, importers and vendors are held to be 
liable to tax upon all sales of taxable articles 
made to States or political sub-divisions thereof 
under Section 313 of the Revenue Act of 1917, 
and under Sections 628, 902 and 905 of the 
Revenue Act of 1918; and lessors of positive 
motion picture films containing pictures ready 
for projection are subject to tax upon amounts 
received from the leasing of such films to 
States or political sub-divisions thereof under 


Section 906 of the Revenue Act of 1918. Where 
an excise tax is imposed directly upon the 
vendee as under Sections 904 and 907 of the 


Revenue Act of 1918, sales to States or politi- 


eal sub-divisions thereof are exempt from tax 
Article 10 of Regulations 47 is amended to 
read as follows: 
Article 10—Sales to the Government or a 


State: The tax applies to articles enumerated 
the Government 


in Section 900 when sold to 
Where, however, the Government supplies a 
manufacturer with all materials and parts, ex- 


small portion furnished by .the manu- 


cept a 

facturer under a contract stipulating that the 
manufacturer shall be guaranteed a_ certain 
profit, no tax is payable because the manufac- 
turer does not sell the article Articles manu 
factured in plants taken over and operated by 
the Government are not subject to the tax. 


The tax also appleis to articles enumerated in 
this section, except to those enumerated under 
sub-division (10). when sold to a State or 
political sub-division thereof even though they 
are to be paid for entirely out of public moneys 
and are to used in carrying govern 
mental operations, 

A. L. VILES 


be or 


General Manager 
Tax on Tires, Tubes, Etc. 
SEPTEMBER 6, 1918 
Mem be rs of The Rubhe ; 
Ine a 
Treasury De 
by the Trea- 
previous 


Firm is 
of America, 
important 


issued 


To the 
sociation 
The attached 

cision has just been 

sury Department and reverses 
rulings to the effect that where tires, 
inner tubes, parts or accessories are sold 
by the manufacturer thereof to a manu- 
facturer or producer of automobile 
trucks, automobile wagons, other auto 
motorcycles, tire nner tubes, 


mobiles, S, 


narts or accessories, and used by the latter 


other than in the manufacture or pro 
duction of new automobile trucks, auto 
mobile wagons, other automobiles, motor 
cycles, tires, inner tubes, parts or 
accessories, or for the sale of new 
automobile trucks, automobile wagons, 
other, automobiles, tires, inner’ tubes, 
parts or accessories, or in connection 


or with the sale thereof, or for 
under contract or guar 


therewith 
free replacement 


anty,”’ the purchasing manufacturer 
shall account to the manufacturer of the 
tires, inner tubes, parts or accessories 
who shall then account for and pay the 
tax thereon to the Government. 

It will be noted that this decision pro 
vides for a revised form of certificate in 
lieu of the old so called manufacturer's 


certificate embodied in Treasury Decision 


2852, which was enclosed in circular let 
ter of the Association, dated June 5, 1919. 
The Association believes that it will be 
unnecessary to obtain this revised form 


of certificate covering past transactions, 
where the old form has been procured, 
but however, taking up this point 
with the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue and will further advise you 

A. L. Vrres. General Manager. 


is, 


Excise Tax 
So much of the provisions of Article 
14 of Regulations 47, Treasury Decisions 
2852, 2860 and 2893, relating to the sale 
of tires, inner tubes, parts or accessories, 


to manufacturers or producers of auto- 
mobile trucks, automobile wagons, other 
automobiles, motorcycles, tires, inner 
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tubes, parts and accessories, for sale with- 
out further manufacture, modified. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Office of Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
Washington, D. C. 
To CoLLEcTorsS oF INTERNAL 

OTHERS CONCERNED: 

Article 14 of Regulations 47, entitled “ Tires, 
inner tubes, parts and accessories sold to man- 
ufacturers,”’ is hereby modified to read as fol- 
lows : 

Sub-division (3) of Section 900 of the Act 
exempts from tax sales of tires, inner tubes, 
parts, or accessories to a manufacturer or pro- 
ducer of automobile trucks, automobile wagons, 


REVENUE AND 


other automobiles, motorcycles, tires, inner 
tubes, parts, or accessories. In order for the 
sale to come within the exemption of the 


statute, the vendor must also at the time the 
goods are shipped or sold (whichever is prior) 
have in his possession an order or contract of 
sale, with certificate of the purchaser in writ- 
ing, printed thereon or permanently attached 
thereto, to the effect that the purchaser is a 
manufacturer or producer of automobile trucks, 
automobile wagons, other automobiles, motor- 
cycles, tires, inner tubes, parts or accessories ; 
that he is purchasing the articles in question 
as such manufacturer or producer for resale 
in some form or manner, or for free replace- 
ment under contract or guaranty; and that he 
will account to the Internal Revenue Collector 
and pay the tax on the sale of such articles, 
unless such sales by him are made to another 
manufacturer or producer of automobile trucks, 
automobile wagons, other automobiles, motor- 
cycles, tires, inner tubes, parts or accessories 
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for resale by him in some form or manner or 
for free replacement, in which case he will 
require the same form of certificate from such 
manufacturer or producer; that when such 
tires, inner tubes, parts or accessories are sold 
other than on, or in connection with, the sale 
of new automobile trucks, wagons, automobiles 
or motorcycles, he will pay the tax on such 
sales (unless made to a manufacturer or pro- 
ducer, or for free replacement under a con- 
tract or guaranty); that when such articles 
are sold on or in connection with the sale or 
such new vehicles he will pay the tax on. the 
selling price of such vehicles, including such 
articles. Said manufacturers furnishing such 
certificate will be deemed manufacturers within 
the meaning of the law and subject to the tax 
imposed on sales of such articles by manufac- 
turers, unless the sales are made to another 
manufacturer or producer of automobile 
trucks, automobile wagons, other automobiles, 
motorcycles, tires, inner tubes, parts or acces- 
sories, for resale by him in some form or man- 
ner or for free replacement under a contract 
or guaranty, and who furnishes a certificate so 
stating. Following is a form of the certificate 
or statement which will be accepted and in 
substance must be strictly adhered to: 

The undersigned hereby certifies that he is a 
manufacturer or producer of automobile trucks, 
automobile wagons, other automobiles, motor- 
cycles, tires, inner tubes, parts or accessories, 
and that the tires, inner tubes, parts or acces- 
sories purchased hereunder are purchased by 
him as such a manufacturer or producer for 
resale in some form or manner, or for free 
replacement under contract or guaranty, and 
agrees if any of the tires, inner tubes, parts or 
accessories are sold by him exempt from tax 





Rubber Manufacturers Who Pay Rubber Fee 


The following manufacturers, members of the Rubber Asso- 
ciation of America, Inc., have agreed to pay to the Association 
through importers the fee of 3 cents per hundredweight on all 


erude rubber purchased by them. 


A 


Acme Rubber Mfg. Co., The os N. 
eT a i re Ne ee ew Bedford, Mass. 
Advance Rubber Co... 1717 Sth Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y Faber Rubber Company, Eberhard..37 Greenpoint Ave., B’klyn, N. Y. 
\jax Rubber Company. . 220 West 57th Street, N. Y. C. Falls Rubber Company, The............... Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 
ee SO errr ree Akron, Ohio Faultless Rubber Company, The... . .. Ashland, Ohio 
American Hard Rubber Co 11 Mercer Street, N. Y. C Featheredge Rubber Co....... ......Chicago, II. 
Apsley Rubber Company. ower: eer pe Hudson, Mass Federal Rubber Company, The... Cudahy, Wisconsin 
Archer Rubber Company........ 213 Central Street, Milford, Mass Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., The....... wee. Akron. Ohio 
Armstrong Rubber Co., Inc., The .Garfield, N. J. Fisk Rubber Company, The............. Chicopee Falls, Mass 
Avon Sole Company. Avon, Mass. G 
De RE ae eae ee Denver, Colo. 
B General Rubber Co............ .1790 Broadway, N. Y 
fatavia Rubber Company. Th« Batavia, N. ¥ General Tire & Rubber SR eee ey ee ee .Akron, Ohio 
peeve Se han The New Haven Conn. Gillette Rubber ( ompany............... .- 1834 Broadway, N, Y. C. 
Beacon, Falls Rubber Shoe Co. Seacon Falls, Conn Globe Rubber Tire Mtg. ( SB lea ie, .- 1851 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
Beacon Tire Company, Inc. _Beacon. N. ¥ Goodrich Company, 8 eee eee etc eeess eed Akron, Ohio 
Besaw Tire & Rubber Co.. The went ae gr gO Goodyear Rubber ¢ ompany......... ++. 187 Broadway, N. gs 
Bishop Gutta-Percha Co.... - .420 East 25th Street, N. Y. C. Goodyear Rubber Insulating CO....... .105 E. 131st St., N. Y. C. 
Boston Belting Corporation. 80 Elmwood Street, Roxbury, Mass. Se ag Tire & Rubber Co........-. s++eseaeess+sAkron, Ohio 
soston Blacking Co.......... cawndces veowe Hast Cambridge, Mass. jordon Fire & Rubber Co., The................ ..Canton, Ohio 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co............... ... Boston, Mass. Gregory Rubber Company, The........... .. Akron, Ohio 
Bourn Rubber Company... .. Providence, R. I. 
Braender Rubber & Tire Co é .Rutherford, N. J. iH 
British-American Mfg. Co..... . ees, ee Springdale, Conn. c 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co .31 W. 32nd Street, N. Y. C. Habirshaw Electric Cable Co., Inc.........10 E. 43rd Street, N. Y. C. 
ey NT Ga, MINER aide ou 00s eho d dw Siniateiase 5 we s.0d0d Atlantic, Mass. 
C Hamilton Rubber Mfg. Company...... ky SP Trenton ,N. J. 
Hardman Rubber Corporation.................New Brunswick, N. J. 
Cambridge Rubber Company. . 748 Main Street, Cambridge, Mass. Hauthaway & Sons, C. L............346 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
Canadian Consol. Rubber Co.. Inc. ..Montreal, Quebec, Canada Hawkeye Tire & Rubber Co., The................. Des Moines, lowa 
Canfield Company, The H. O.. ........Bridgeport, Conn. Hazard Manufacturing Co................ 533 Canal Street, N. Y. C. 
Canton Rubber Company, The............ ......Canton, Ohio con. thes nat ole, SEES Tre 727 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Carlisle Cord Tire Co., Inc. ....Andover, Mass. Hewitt Rubber Company......... 240 Kensington Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
.....Carlisle, Pa. Hodgman Rubber Company.................... Tuckahoe, New York 


Carlisle Tire & Rubber Co 
Carr Rubber Company, F. 8 
Century Rubber Works. 

Century-Plainfield Tire Co. 
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Chicago Rubber Clothing Co... . ...-sccscscessoes Racine, Wisconsin 
Chippewa Rubber Company....703 Wisconsin Street., Eau Claire, Wis. 
Cincinnati Rubber Mfg. Co., The........-cccceecses Cincinnati, Ohio 
Clifton Manufacturing Co....--....... Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass. Indiana Rubber & Insulated Wire Co 
Columbia Tire & Rubber Co., The........2........ Columbiana, Ohio Inland Rubber Company ; 
Combination Rubber Mfg. Co., The.............+++. Bloomfield, N. J. International . 
CGE DUN UID C's auc ecco cedulet £6 0% yb0 aR EwES Erie, Pa. 
Converse Rubber Shoe Co. Tre eT TET ee ee Malden, Mass. 
Corona Rubber Mfg. Co....12 E. Rittenhouse Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ee BE Sl Fe Ree a rae . Belleville, N. J. 
Ske what Wow OO eee Trenton, N. J. Jenkins 


Crescent Insulated Wire & Cable Co 
Cross Country Tire Co. . oneta 
Cupples Company aFraF 
Curtis Tire & Rubber Co....... 


D 


Davidson Rubber Company.... 
Davol Rubber Company. . 

Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co 
Densem Tene @ Weer Ce... os ka. sc cwesncseaes 


Doherty Rubber Works. Inc., Eugene. ..110 Kent Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Doss Rubber & Tube Company............... 
Dreyfus Company, L. A 
Dryden Rubber Company 
DuPont-Fabrikoid Company 
Pt Tat cup aces Seva beceeeeres® 
Duratex Company, The 


mee Rawson 
902 North Avenue, Plainfield, N. J. 


Edgewater Street, Staten Island, N. 


.Trenton, N. J. 


Framingham, Mass. 
Ill. 


Street, Chicago, 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Louis. Mo. 


St. 


... Muskegon, Michigan . 
Kaufman Rubber Company, Ltd., The...... 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Company 


Box 48, Boston, Mass. 
Providence, R. I. 
Dayton, Ohio 
6s etidets Trenton, N. J. 


Xelly-Springfield Tire Company........... 200 W. 57th St., N. 
Keystone Rubber Mfg. Company..................eeccee.. Erie. Pa. 
ia ad: al"s te tiles 725 Broadway, N. Y. C. 

rE ee Oe ee es, FE Kokomo, Indiana 


othe caeail Atlanta. Ga. 
Y 


‘ ey OF 8 OL SSE Fe ae ee 245 W. 55th St., N. Y. C. 
1014 So. Kildare Ave., Chicago, Ill. Lion Tire & Rubber Corp., The.................. La Fayette, Indiana 


Wilmington, Del. 
Flemington, N. J. 


NEWS 


Eagle Rubber Co., The 
Easthampton Rubber Thread Co 
Electric Cable Company, The...... 
Electric Hose & Rubber Co 
Elkhart Rubber Works.......... iy ; ee 
Empire Tire & Rubber Corp.Clinton and Mulberry Sts., 
Essex Rubber Company pote. agora 

Eureka Rubber Mfg. Co., Inc 


Home Rubber Company 
Hood Rubber Company 
Howe Rubber Company..................New Brunswick, New Jersey 


India Rubber Corp..............South 


> ee 


Kleinert Rubber Company, I. 
Kokomo Rubber Company 


Lancaster Tire & Rubber Co., The................... 


Long-Wear Rubber Company, The.....................- 
Lovell Manufacturing Company 
Luzerne Rubber Company, The................. Trenton, New Jersey 
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to another manufacturer or producer of auto- 
mobile trucks, automobile wagons, other auto- 
mobiles, motorcycles, tires, inner tubes, parts 
or accessories for like purpose, he will require 
a similar ‘certificate from such manufacturer 
or producer. The undersigned further agrees 
that in respect to all tires, inner tubes, parts 
or accessories sold by him, unless such sale is 
made to such a manufacturer or producer, he 
will pay the tax on such sale direct to the 
Internal Revenue Collector, including it in his 
tax return covering the month in which such 
sale is made; said tax to be paid on the basis 
of the taxpayer's selling price of such articles 
when sold other than on, or in connection with, 
the sale of new automobile trucks, automobile 
wagons, other automobiles, motorcycles, tires, 
inner tubes, parts or accessories, and on the 
selling price of such vehicles or articles when 
the same includes such articles. 

If it is impracticable to furnish a certificate 
for each order, a certificate covering all orders 
between given dates (such period not to exceed 
a month) will be accepted. If in any case such 
an order and certificate cannot be produced on 
demand of any authorized agent of the De- 
partment, the tax in respect to the sale will 
be considered in default. 

So much of the provisions of Regulations 47, 
Treasury Decisions 2852, 2860 and 2893, as 
relates to the sale of “ tires, inner tubes, parts 
or accessories” are, in so far as they conflict 
herewith, hereby revoked. 

J. H, CALLAN, 
Acting Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Approved September 3, 1919. 
CARTER GLASS, Secretary of the Treasury. 














































......Ashland, Ohio 
piel eae Easthampton, Mass. 
43rd Street, N. Y. C. 

. Wilmington, Del. 
Elkbart, Ind. 
Trenton, N. J. 
Trenton, N. J. 
College Point, N. Y. 


Trenton, New Jersey 
Watertown, Mass. 
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(tsk howet iota Jonesboro, Indiana 
Chicago, I). 
Bend, Indiana 


Elizabeth, New Jersey 
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Kitchener, Ontario; Canada 
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Columbus, Ohio 






Elyria, Ohio 
Erie, Pa. 
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McCreary Tire & Rubber Company 
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Ray Tire & Rubber Co..... 
Reading Rubber Mfg. Co.. 
Republic Rubber Corp., 
Rex Hide Rubber Mfg. Co 


.Indiana, Pa. 


AND TIRE NEWS 


The. . 
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.. 833 Rees St., Chicago, II. 
i ubee ah Reading, Mass. 
Youngstown, Ohio 
East Brady, Pa. 


pee me . are eed Hen en The a Mi ivmen Sen Roberts Rubber Co., Weldon .117 Mechanics St., Newark, N. J 
e at ; , & “ wpe \) ; } is St 4 ec no 0 - _ . - . a] 

4 : ; : , - tosenws > ; ; zie St., Chicago, Ll! 
Mansfield Tire & Rubber Co., The Maneneld, Onto * pocmete © Wall. se ew. ee 
Marathon Tire & Rubber Co., The Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio ay ey Penge te "208 Waehinetan & : *Mas 
Marion Tire & Rubber Company Marion, Ohio Ryan Ideal Stain & Bldg. Co .-696 Washington St., Lynn, Mass 
Mason Tire & Rubber Company, The ... Kent, Ohio . 

Maasilon Rubber Company, The ...Massillon, Ohio S 
Meade Rubber Company . Stoughton, Mass 

Mercer Rubber Company Hamilton Square, New Jersey Samson Tire & Rubber Corp .Compton, California 
Michelin Tire Company Milltown, New Jersey Savage Tire Co., The : San Diego, Calif 
Miller Rubber Company, Th: é ....Akron, Ohio Schacht Rubber Mfg. Co..........csee0- cals ...Huntington, Ind. 
Mishawaka Woolen Manufacturing ¢ Mishawaka, Indiana Schwarzwaelder Company, The.......... 1017 Wood St., Phila., Pa. 
Mohawk Rubber Compat rhe Akron, Ohio Scioto Rubber Company, The............. Ss. @ Columbus, Ohio 
Monarch Rubber Compa: rl Canton, Ohio Seamless Rubber Company, Inc., The.......... New Haven, Conn 
Mystic Rubber Corp W. Medford, Mass Simplex Wire & Cable Co.... ....201 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass 

Sioux City Tire & Mfg. Co. TOE, oe: Gm. os we Beale Sioux City, Iowa 
N Somerset Rubber Reclaiming Works ..New Brunswick, N. J 
Spaulding & Bros., A. G.... re 126 Nassau St., N. Y. C. 

‘, + Rnd : : . ~— , Sprague Tire & Rubber Co........ ..Omaha, Nebraska 
ations! pune company North ~~ mes I hila., t a Stamford Rubber Supply Co.. ‘The Stamford, Conn 
Needhan iio, Chas oo uM 10 _ Stamford Four Tire Company. . Keokuk, Iowa 
oo * R an Aomsnay ie analy _*% piver NJ Standard Underground Cable Co . Pittsburg, Pa. 
Ney f, ~<a Rube a seuss ‘ saree N : Star Rubber Company. The... Akron, Ohio 
New } ot inaell te 1 Wi re 114 I = s ah . . eteriimg Titre COrporatiom. ......ecccvccevscece ..Rutherford, N. J 
Nr y, 20% NSUia tec are aberty St., 4 C St. Mungo Mfg. Co. of America .121 Sylvan Ave., Newark, N. J 

Y. Mackentosh Clothing ¢ Mamaroneck New York - <a ‘ oe ‘ i, aan 

Norwalk Tire & Rubber Co. T) asenetiy Cina Stowe & Woodward Company - = Campello, Mass 

. > ee - orwark Lon Strauss Rubber Co., Archer Framingham, Mass 
Surety Tire & Rubber Co ‘ ; ofl Louis, Mo 
U Swinehart Tire & Rubber Co., The Akron, Ohio 
Oak Rubber Company 7 Ravenna Obi T 
O'Bannon Corporation ;0 State Street. Boston, Mass 
Omo Manufacturing ( rt Middletown, Conn > , . ' 
; ~ , 4 rhermoid Rubber Company. . ad . Trenton, N. J 
pat Any ga! " ae m a ra —_ fe - A frraun Rubber Company... 239 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C 
= 2S Sees we PESOS 22 ‘win Tube & Rubber Company Chicago Heights, Iil. 
Pp ryer Rubber Company . Andover, Mass 

Panther Rubber Manufacturing Stoughton, Mass { 

Parker, Stearns & Compat Brooklyn. New York = , " a . 
Partridge Rubber Compatr Lt The |] | Guelph, Ontario Ur 1 & Globe Rubbe Mfg. Cos . Prospect St., Trenton, N. J 
Pennsylvania Rubber Compa! Jeannette, Pa , 

Pharis Tire & Rubber ¢ r} Newark, Ohio \ 

Phoentx-Hermetic Company 2444 W. 16th St., Chicago, Il 
Phoenix Rubber Company, The : Akron, Ohio Van Cleaf Bros , . har ost , Chicago, Ill 
Pines Rubber Company, [1 148 39th St., Brooklyn, N. ¥ Victor Balata & Textile Pelting Co 58 Murray St.. N. Y. C 
Pioneer Rubber Mills 6S Sacramento St., San Francisco, Cal Victor Rubber Company, The » athe Rta Ginie wari Springfield, Ohio 
Plymouth Rubber Compar . Canton, Mass Voorhees Rubber Mfg. Co .20 Bostwick Ave., Jersey City, N. J 
Polack Tyre & Rubber Compa 1876 Broadway, N. Y. ¢ Vulean Proofing Co., The 583 Dean Street, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Polson Rubber Company, T! Cleveland, Ohio Vuleanized Rubber Co., The .251 Fourth Ave., N. Y. ¢ 
Porter Rubber Company, T! Salem. Ohi 
Portage Rubber Company I Barberton, Ohte y 
Portiand Rubber Mill Portiand. Orego1 W 

a Western Reserve Rubber Company, The. Akron, Ohi: 
« Western Rubber Company ; ‘ Goshen, Indiana 
;, : : : ek Whitall Tatum Company.... : 46 Barclay Street, N. Y. C 
Quabaug Rubbe r Compa ’ North Brookfield, Mass White Dental Mfg. Co.. The 8S. S Princess Bay. New York 
Quaker City Rubber Co 629 Market St., Phila., Pa Whitehead Bros. Rubber Co., The . Trenton, New Jersey 
Whitney Blake Company, The.. New Haven, Conr 
R Worthington Ball Company, The Elyria, Oho 
Racine Auto Tire Company Racine, Wisconsi: Z. 
Ravenna Rubber Company Ravenna, Ohi 
Raybestos Company, The Bridgeport, Conn Zee Zee Rubber Company Yardville, New Jerse 
Sprague Output Increased associated with them for thirty-two years. sulphide, 2000 gals.: carbon tetrachloride. 
It is announced that the Sprague Tire | In LSo4 he came to Omaha as manager 99 per cent pure, 10,500 Ibs.; glycerine 
and Rubber Co.. Omaha’s biggest tire fr one of the branch stores. In 1896 this 100 Ibs.; lampblack, dry, 28 tons; lime 
factory, September first entered on its branch was turned over entirely to Mr. 48,163 lbs.; nitre cake, 36,000 Ibs.; rosin. 
ninth month of production with an out- Sprague, and until 1899 it was operated 125 tons; sulphur chloride, 2619 tons: 
put of 350 tires and 500 tubes a day in the name of FE, H. Sprague and Com- turpentine, crude, 9670 gals.; zinc, 40,003 
Under the direction of EB. H. Sprague, P®ry. tons; zine, sheet, 13 tons 
the company has made remarkable strides In 1900 the Omaha Rubber Company 

It has carefully pioneered its way, and WS incorporated, and Mr. Sprague was 
now bids fair to become one of the largest elected president and manager, and con Chemical Industry at Niagara Falls 
tire factories in the west In eight tinued in that capacity until about two ; . hee ‘ 

7 one an The Wester lew York Secti , , 
months the company has developed job- Years ago . rhe Ney le Al gm of the 
bing accounts in 26 states. and now. with Ameé wena? 1emica aa lety, eae annual 
. . . “ Ee o as repare . s ‘ 
increased production planned, it is estab Army Sale of Raw Material meeting, las preparec for publication a 
: ‘ ' : statement of the size of the electrochemi 
lishing export connections New ma The War Denar . hr ’ , , : — 7 ‘ 

=~ —_ 6 L¢ ar Department, through the Di- ¢al industries of Niagara Falls in an en 
chinery, which has been ordered, will in rector of Sales. ; es the sur s . 2 eg 
oars Sales, announces the surplus deavor to enlist the aid of the public in 

crease the output to €00 tires and 1,000 stocks of materials hict ill} ffer : 

tubes a day ; + materials which will be offered 4]] efforts to stimulate and encourage a 

The company has been backed by Ne- 2%” from time to time, generally under continuation of the growth of the power 
i as “, ‘ Lc “ Ley y ° a4 : T " ‘ , ‘ “te ‘ P P 
braska: and Iowa stockholder a o sealed proposals. The Raw Material and and accompanying chemical developments 
TrASKA ANSE ‘ aA stockholders ts capil Serap Section of the office of the Director in this country 
ati ; “wa of " ane . e42 " . - . ' * 

talization is $2,000,000 f whi h $1,500, of Sales, Munitions Building, Washing mn 
000 is 7 pereent preferred participating The statement further reads 
stock and &500.000 common 

The factory is built on the latest plan, 


and pioneers who have seen it pronounce 


it perfect for tire and tube manufactur- 
ing 
At the age of twelve years E. H. 


Sprague, president, started as errand boy 


in the rubber business in Boston Five 
years later he entered the employ of the 
American Rubber Company, Boston, 
Massachusetts. When the United States 
Rubber Company was organized, Mr. 
Sprague entered their employ and was 


ton, District of Columbia, will furnish in 
formation concerning any of the materials 
listed as on hand July 10 in the schedule 
recently published, 

This list includes tons of rubber, 
1004 ft. of rubber belting and 11.565 ft. 
of rubber hose. Of metals and chemicals 
more or less in demand in the rubber in- 


HS2 


dustry may be mentioned: acetone, 56,748 
Ibs.; acid, nitric, 42 per cent, 14,015,451 
ibs.; acid, hydrochloric, 20 per cent, 


511,790 pounds; aluminum sulphate, com- 
mercial purity, 2,790 Ibs.; aluminum sul- 
phate, 7 per cent, 13,600 lbs.; carbon bi- 


“ The conservation of our resources de 


mands the fullest development of the 
hydro electric possibilities of the nation 
with the consequent saving and better 


utilization of our coal deposits. 
“This tabulation of the chemical prod- 


ucts of the Niagara Falls district serves 
to show the wide distribution of these 


products and their necessity to the chemi- 
cal and commercial well-being of the coun- 
try as a whole. It also serves to show the 
interdependence of large power develop- 
ments and electrochemical processes.” 
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W ellman-Seaver-Morgan Announces New Stroke Vulcanizers in Complete 
Range of Sizes—New Notebook Issued by Vanderbilt—Akron 
Stock Market—British Standardize Tire Sizes 


W-S-M Hydraulic Vulcanizer 

The new Wellman-Seaver-Morgan vul- 
canizers are built in all sizes ranging 
from the ones used in curing the smallest 
pneumatic casing to those used for the 
largest solid or cord pneumatic tires for 
motor trucks. Cylinders can be supplied 
for any hydraulic pressures and shells for 


any steam pressure within practical 
limits. 

The ram is made in various sizes of 
diameter and stroke, depending on the 


purpose for which the press is to be used. 
The present designs cover the several 


Vanderbilt Issues Interesting Notebook 
The R. T. Vanderbilt Company, 50 
East 42d Street, New York, is issuing a 
loose-leaf leather covered notebook bear- 
ing the name of the recipient and is send- 
ing these books on request to chemists 
and superintendents, purchasing agents 
and rubber compound men. They contain 
several pages of data with reference to 
price lists of rubber compounding in- 
gredients, volume costs, cubic foo, costs 
of minerals and rubber, methods of figur- 
ing specific gravities and volume costs, 
tables showing the relation between 








WELLMAN-SEAVER-MORGAN STROKE VULCANIZER 


sizes of rams, cylinders, shell rings and 
shells required for the work of most tire 
factories. As special requirements arise, 


the Wellman-Seaver-Morgan engineering 
department submits its recommendations 


to solve the particular problem. 

The vuleanizer consists of a cylindrical 
steel shell, in which the tires are stacked 
and cured under pressure by steam, and 
a hydraulic ram by which pressure may 
be applied to the tires. The shell is made 
of stee] plate, hot riveted throughout. 

The cylinder of the hydraulic ram is a 


steel casting. The cylinder is separated 
from the upper shell by a pedestal with 


large cored openings. This permits the 
packing and adjusting of the packing 
boxes without going inside the shell, and 
also prevents water in the hydraulic cyl- 
inder from leaking into the vulecanizer 
shell. 

The lid at the top of the shell through 
which the tires are loaded into the vul- 
canizer is of the quick opening type, hav- 
ing lugs which engaged with similar lugs 
on the shell ring. Thus the lid is locked 
or unlocked by a slight turn in either di- 
rection. 

An automatic sealing ring is located be 
tween the lid and the shell ring prevents 
the leakage of steam. 


British Import Restriction Lifted 

The ban on the import of various chemi- 
cals into the United Kingdom has recently 
been lifted and licenses been issued. In 
the list, which includes 56 chemicals, are 
two of interest to the rubber industry, 
namely, acetone and carbon bisulphide. 

The licenses for the import of lithophone 
are, however, revoked and no imports will 
be allowed of the material until further 
notice. 


temperature and steam pressure, adver- 
tising data regarding particular materials 
supplied to the rubber trade by the R. T. 
Vanderbilt Company, and also pages for 
general memorandum purposes. 


Akron Stock Market 


(Special Akron Correspondence.) 


There was little change in the rubber 
stocks quotations in the local market dur- 
ing the past week. Even the announce- 
ment of the Miller Rubber Co. that $800.- 
OOO in common stock, held in the treasury, 
would be sold to shareholders on a basis 
of one-fifth their holdings, failed to de 
velop much activity. 

Following are the quotations for Sep- 


tember 2: 


Bid. Asked. 
Amer. R. & T. com 59 nice 
Amer. R. & T. pfd 105 i 
Amazon Rubber =a 150 
Firestone com 172 175 
Firestone pfd.. 100 101 
General com... 480 oo ¥ 
General pid......... 99 100 
B. F. Goodrich com 74 76 
B. F. Goodrich pfd 102% 108% 
Goodyear com... 342 346 
Goodyear Ist pfd 106 106% 
Goodyear 2d pfd. : s- 107 107% 
India Rubber . 215 223 
Kelly-Springfield 132 134 
Mason com... ce ee? pe 
Mason pfd... Te Tee 87 
Marathon com, a 55 
Miller com.... Fr 200 
Ng I” Serer oe ya 103%, 104% 
EE es 104 105% 
SS Se ee 303 rr 
Mohawk pfd.. 100 110 
Portage com... 140 145 
Portage pfd.... 97% 98% 
Sy ee ees eer ee 6 7 
eee BOG MGS... ceed dian 96 
SE 2 Oe eee he i 92 
Rubber Products.. ew Sees 138 143 
Star Rubber com............. 830 350 
a #8 Bee Ole od 981% 
Sa ere 84 86% 
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M.A.M.A,. Plans for Buffalo Meeting 
The program for the Credit Convention 


of the Motor and Accessory Manufac- 
turers Association at Buffalo, September 
lith, 12th and 13th, was announced at 
the beginning of this week by M. L. 
Heminway, the General Manager. 
Discussion of credit subjects will be 
the principal feature of the _ business 
sessions. All phases of credit work as 


affecting the automotive industry will be 
discussed by representative credit man- 
agers, bankers and general business 
executives. 

A novel feature of the Convention 
will be a general discussion of business 
conditions and important problems in the 
automotive industry. This will be in the 
nature of an open forum symposium in 
which all members present may present 
their views on the outstanding problems 
confronting business in general and the 
automotive industry in particular. 

From returns already in hand, it is 
evident that the Buffalo Convention will 
be the largest yet held by the Motor and 
Accessory Manufacturers Association. 
An attendance of more than one hundred 
and fifty is expected. 

Following the business on 
Thursday and Friday, a golf tournament 


sessions 


and a trip to the Gorge and Niagaru 
Falls will be the order of the day on 
Saturday. A banquet and dance will be 
held on the evening of Thursday, Sep 
tember 11th. Headquarters for the Con 
vention will be the Hotel Lafayette, 
Buffalo. 


The various talks on credit and kindred 
subjects will be by various leaders in the 
industry. The tire industry is repre- 
sented by H. A. Tongue, credit manager 
of the Firestone Tire and Rubber Co., 
who will speak on “ How to use the Asso- 
ciation’s Credit Service to the best ad 
vantage.” 


British Standardize Sizes 

Revolutionary action has been taken b) 
British tire manufacturers in reducing the 
number of standard sizes of pneumatic 
tires to ten and of standard rims to five. 
These standard sizes only will be supplied 
for new equipment, but other sizes will be 
furnished in limited numbers for replace 
ment purposes. That this decision is a 
drastic one is evident when it is consid- 
ered that formerly there were approxi 
mately fifty sizes listed. 

There are two features of interest in 
connection with the new standard sizes. 
One of these is the apparent disappearance 
of the 90 mm. tire; perhaps the most popu- 
lar of all in pre-war days. The other is 
the substitution of inches for millimeters 
in what are now the 30 x 3% and the 31 x 
4 sizes. The latter illustrates the influ 
ence of the Ford, inch tire replacements 
having become sufficiently profitable to the 
tire makers to cause them to install the 
necessary moulds and equipment, 

All the new tires are of ordinary 
clincher type and are used, as is the cus 
tom in Europe, with security bolts. Table 
of sizes follows: 


30 x 3% in. ) 80 xX 31 , in 
an ae a — | 30 x ; 
915 x 105 mm. ) Qin x _ 

gs a ait oe 5 3 x . 
815 x 120 mm. jf oz 6 mm 
820 x 120 mm, ) M + 19 
820 x 135 mm. f‘****** 820 x 120 mm. 
880 x 120 mm. \ ‘ 
880 x 185 mm. f°*"'""* 880 x 120 mm. 
S95 x 135 mm. ) 


Shares oe 895 x 135 mm. 


895 x 150 mm. ; 
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THE RUBBER AGE AND TIRE 


Personal Notes of the Rubber Trade 


McClaren, Formerly of Ajax and Racine, Now with J & D Tire—McKimm 
Vow General Manager for Premier in Kansas City—Grenier on 
Southern Trip Among Dealers and Jobbers 


McClaren with J & D Tire 
H. L. MeClaren, who recently resigned 
as president and general manager of the 
Ajax and Racine Rubber Companies, has 
become president and active general mana- 


ger of the J & D Tire Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Mr. McClaren was elected president and 
general manager of the Racine Rubber Co. 
in 1913, and when that company was 
merged with the Ajax Rubber Co, in 1917, 


he held the same position with both com 


panies. In his new position he succeeds 
William F. Smith, who has resigned. Pro- 
duction has been increased in the past 


year over 400 per cent. and further expan 


gion plans will be carried out shortly 


Tilden Becomes Ajax Director 
Averill Tilden, a Chicago banker, will 
sneceed H l MeClaren as a director of 
the Ajax Rubber Co., New York 
R. W. Asheroft Sails 
rR. W. Asheroft, advertising director of 
the United States Tire Co sailed for 


Kurope September 2 on the Carmania The 
trip is in the nature of a brief respite from 
ind will extend over holi 


his duties, 
days only 
West 


manager 
io. of 


Trader Returns from 


BE. H. 
American 
Ohio, has 
after three 
during which time he 
from the Canadian line to the 
southwestern part of the United 
with main points of distribution at 
land, San Francisco Angeles 

Numerous sub-agencies also ap 
pointed, covering that territory completely 
Akron 


of the 
Akron, 

office 
Coast, 


district 
Tire 
the home 
on the Pacific 
established agencies 
extreme 
States, 
Port 


Trader, 

Rubber and 
returned to 
months 


Los 


ind 
were 


for the distribution of American 
products in the west 
Fishley Promoted 
The Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. has just 
appointed Alfred P. Fischley as assistant 
manager to R. B. Pierce, district manager. 
Fischley’s headquarters will be in Cleve 


land 


Saalfield Has Returned 


Robert S. Saalfield and his wife, for 
merly Miss Margaret Manton, arrived in 
New York recently. Mr. Saalfield has 
been in Ceylon since December, 1917, in 
the interests of the Goodyear Tire and 


Rubber Co 


Carlisle Western Branch 


The Carlisle Tire & Rubber Co., Carlisle, 


Pa., has opened a branch in Los Angeles, 
Cal R. C. Cooper, formerly connected 
with the Para Auto Tire Co., Chicago, is 


in charge 
Booth Heads Hartford Firestone 
CC. R. Booth of Pittsburgh, has been ap 
pointed manager of the Hartford branch 
of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., suc 
ceeding Robert M. Ruble, who goes to 
Springfield, Mass 


Fitzgerald in San Francisco 
W. G. Fitzgerald, formerly Kentucky 
representative of the Mohawk Rubber Co., 
Akron, now has charge of the San Fran- 
cisco branch of the company. 


McKimm Now with Premier 

L. E. McKimm, engineer formerly with 
the Republic Rubber Corp., Youngstown, 
Ohio, is now general manager of the Pre- 
mier Tire & Rubber Co., of Kansas City, 
Mo. Mr. McKimm is using a_ special 
process originated by him in making the 
company’s tires. The.name of the process 
is “ Tensilene.” 

In addition to pneumatic and solid tires 
the company proposes to manufacture car- 
riages, baby cabs and invalid chair tires, 
belting, packing, heels and soles, matting, 
tiling, valves, washers, rolls, etc. The fac- 
tory will have a capacity of 300 tires and 
1000 tubes per day. The building contains 
20,000 sq. ft, of floor space, and bids are 
now being solicited for a new three-story 
building, according to Mr. McKimm. 


Doyle Now with International 


P. A. Doyle, who was formerly genera! 
sales manager for the Ten Broeck Tire 


Co. of St. Louis, has recently resigned to 
join the International India Rubber Cor 
poration as manager of their central dis- 


trict. Mr. Doyle’s headquarters will be 
at Kansas City, Mo., and he will have 
charge of the distribution of the South 


tend tires in that district. 


Daum in New Position 
elected 
Seneca 


as 


George W. Daum has been 
sistant general manager to 
Lewis, vice-president and general manager 
of the Pennsylvania Rubber Co. H. Wil 
fred DuPuy, president and treasurer, has 
relinquished his position of treasurer to 
A. H. Price. 


Carr Is Cleveland Manager 
Charles W. Carr has 
manager of the Cleveland branch of The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. He has been 
‘ity salesman for the Goodyear for four 
years and succeeds Fred L. Morgan, who 
has been called to the home office in 
\kron, where he will assume departmental 
management, 


been appointed 


Turnes Becomes Sales Manager 


Sam J. Turnes, advertising manager of 
the Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., Chi 
cago, becomes general sales manager of 
the tire department to succeed John W. 
Maguire, who resigned. 

Brown Now with Ideal Tire 


(Special Akron Correspondence.) 

Robert H. Brown, for six years in 
charge of the pneumatic tire production of 
Kelly-Springfield, and previous to that 
connected with Firestone and Goodyear, 
has been appointed assistance superintend- 
ent of the Ideal Tire & Rubber Co. of 
(Cleveland. He will have charge of all tire 
building. 


Grenier on Southern Trip 
Jean Grenier, vice-president and gen 
eral manager of the Bergougnan Rubber 
Corporation, Trenton, N. J., his left on 
an extended trip, which will include a 
large portion of the southeastern and 
southern states, the return trip being by 
way of Indianapolis. Mr. Grenier is mak- 
ing this trip to get in touch with the 
dealers and jobbers in this territory who 
are handling Bergougnan tires. 


NEWS 
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Miller Tire Repair School 


Personal attention is an outstanding 
feature of the tire repair school recently 
established by the Miller Rubber Co. The 
course is under competent management, 
and the work is supplemented by lectures 
and informal talks by factory and sales 
experts, 

The men .taking the course, which ex- 
tends over a period of two weeks, have 
the added advantage of visiting the Miller 
service station adjoining the school in 
order to see a successful service station 
in actual operation. 


The Miller Rubber Co. has arranged 
store rooms and equipment in such a way 
that the men are taught the most ap- 
proved methods of arranging their own 
shops. They learn every phase of tire 
repair work from tubes to fabric and cord 
tires. They learn how tires and accesso- 
ries are made and how to sell them, so 
that graduates from the school are in con- 


stant demand, 

Miller branch managers are called upon 
to place experienced men in garages 
throughout their respective territories. 
They are glad, indeed, to be able to se 
cure thoroughly trained men by applying 
direct to the factory. ‘here are several 
returned soldiers attending the school, 


Advance Opens Branch on Coast 


The Advance Rubber Co. has opened a 


branch at 721 So. Olive St., Los Angeles, 
Cal., under the management of Wm. J 
Hartman, who has been connected with 


this concern at the factory for years. Mr 
Hartman has also received a good deal of 
experience of late in the line of selling 
automobile tires. 


Henderson to Operate Soon 


will 
Co 


Rubber Co. 
operation at 
15, with a Ca 


The Henderson Tire & 
have their new plant in 
lumbus, O., about October 


pacity of 2500 tires a day. The officers 
are: C. O. Henderson, president; Joseph 
Friedman, vice-president, and Geo. C. Ri 
ley, secretary. The factory at Bucyrus 
will be abandoned and the new factory 


will be equipped with all the latest im 
proved machinery for the manufacture of 
tires and tubes, and will specialize in pri 
vate brand tires and tubes, and are at 
present manufacturing tires for some of 
the largest jobbers in the United States. 


Standard Plans Addition 


(Special Akron Correspondence 
Standard Tire Co. of Willoughby 
R. J. Firestone is president, 
is making plans for factory additions 
which will double the present capacity. 
The output now is 300 tires a day. Mr 
Firestone, formerly vice-president of the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., and a group 
of associates obtained control of the com 
pany last March. The company is capi 
talized for $500,000, $350,000 common and 
$150,000 preferred. It manufactures both 
fabric and cord tires with a trade name 
of Tiger Tread. 


The 
O., of which 


Norwalk Expands Its Capital 


Stockholders of the Norwalk Tire & 
Rubber Co., Norwalk, Conn., have decided 
to increase the company’s capital stock to 
$3,000,000, an increase of $809,000. The 
additional capital is to be used in plant 
extensions, including a new power house 
and a factory building six stories high 80 
by 128, of modern construction and equip 


ment. 











ARKETS 


Manufactured Rubber Goods 


New York, Sept, 8, 1919. 
improvement in conditions af- 
fecting the markets for many lines of 
manufactured rubber goods is reported, 
and the trade is holding an optimistic 
view on market conditions. The volume 
of orders booked is reported to be stead- 
ily increasing, but business has not yet 
reached the point the trade would like to 
see it at, with the exception of the tire 
industry, where business is booming. The 
delay in settling upon the disposition of 
the railroads has prevented the entry of 
the various roads into the market for me- 
chanical rubber goods, and the situation 
still commands close attention. Whether 
or not the Government returns the roads 
to private ownership, it is believed that 
the administration will be compelled to 
enter the market for at least some sup- 
plies within the near future, as present 
holdings are believed to be low. 

The mining companies have not yet re- 
sumed operations on a large seale, and 
little business from this source is looked 
for until possibly the end of the year. 
Labor difficulties: are preventing the vari- 
ous companies from getting full working 
forces, although some of the gold mining 
companies have resumed in a small way. 

Manufacturers report that there is a 
fair volume of routine orders for packing 
being booked at the present time, and 
some small sales of hose have been re- 
corded, Consumers, however, show no in- 
clination to anticipate their requirements 
on any lines, and are buying only to cover 
their immediate consuming requirements. 


EXPORTS 


Steady 


The unfavorable position of the ex- 
change markets is keeping export trade 


below the figures it would normally reach 
under present conditions. South Amer- 
ican buying, however, is not affected by 
this situation, and there are some orders 
for mechanical being placed by 
buyers from our neighboring countries in 
the South. Recent orders include quan- 
tities of railroad equipment, including 
airbrake hose and corrugated tender hose. 


goods 


The present rate of exchange with 
Great Britain means that British im- 


porters must pay 15 per cent over prices 
here in order to put payments for the 
through, and as a result, demand 
from this country is not active. Scandi- 
navian countries, on the other hand, have 
been placing fairly large orders here for 
mechanicals, and demand from Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark continues fairly 
active. It is believed that a goodly por- 
tion of the goods thus bought are being 
trans-shipped into Germany. 


MECHANICAL GOODS 


Demand has increased somewhat dur- 
ing the past fortnight, and the market is 
on a firmer footing. The rapid expansion 
of oil well activities in the Southwest has 
resulted in the placing of a heavy volume 
of orders for conveyor belting. Some ma- 
rine specialties are also in good demand 


goods 


now, and this demand is expected to in- 
crease with the larger number of vessels 


now being drydocked to be overhauled 
and refitted. Domestic demand for rail- 
road equipment and hose is not large, 


but there are some fairly heavy consign- 


ments being shipped abroad. 
DRUGGISTS’ SUNDRIES 


Demand continues quiet and routine, 
and retail druggists are showing. no de- 
sire to anticipate their needs and bny 
ahead. On the contrary, in view of the 
unsettled condition of the crude rubber 
market, the retailers have been buying 
only in a hand to mouth fashion. Ex- 
port demand for various rubber surgical 
goods is attracting some attention, a good 
demand coming in from South and Cen- 


tral American countries and from the 
Orient. 
AUTOMOBILE TIRES 
Business is reported as good by the 


manufacturers, many of whom are work- 
ing day and night to keep production up 
to the volume of orders. In addition, 
many companies, both large and small, 
are providing for great expansions in 
their producing capacity. Manufacturers 
declare that they are turning out more 
tires than ever before in the history of the 
industry. A good percentage of these 
tires are going to car manufacturers, al- 
though dealers are now starting to buy 
more heavily than for some time past, 
many of them having cleared their stocks, 
The local tire trade is looking for a pros- 
perous fall season, as all indications point 
to mild weather, favorable for touring, for 
some weeks to come yet. The much talked 
of “price war” between certain of the 
larger manufacturers has thus far failed 
to materialize, and the trade believes that 


it will not do so. From all parts 6f the 
country come reports of the opening of 
new sales branches and tire’ service 
branches, and the industry is witnessing 
a rapid expansion. 

MISCELLANEOUS PRODUCTS 


Demand for rubber heels and other 
rubber footwear is steadily on the in- 
crease, due in large measure to the soar- 
ing prices of leather. Manufacturers of 
fiber heels and soles report that the vol- 
ume of sales of these products is steadily 
mounting. Many consumers who formerly 
considered rubber heels and soles a 
“fad” are now becoming users of the 
new products, as their wearing qualities 
have been amply proven. The trade in 
fiber soles and rubber heels is peculiarly 
fortunate in having practically no manu- 
facturers who turn out goods of cheaper 
and inferior quality, and thus help ruin 
the reputation of the general industry. 
A good winter season on rubbers and 
overshoes is anticipated by manufacturers. 


The buying of jar rings this summer 
and fall has been disappointing, the 
sugar shortage and high prices of fruit 
generally restricting the preserving of 
fruits for winter use. Little improve- 


ment in conditions in the market for re- 
claimed rubber has been noted, and trad- 
ing is generally quiet at the present time, 
The industry is looking for a good de- 
mand later in the fall, when the footwear 
and electrical industries are expected to 
come into the market for supplies. There 
is a good demand reported for hard rub- 
ber products, with manufacturers unable 


to keep up with the volume of busi 
ness offered them. There is a good ex- 
port demand noted also, repairs to tele- 
phone and telegraph systems run down 
during the war necessitating the pur- 
chase of heavy lots of hard rubber 
products. 


Cottons, Yarns and Fabrics 


New York, September 8, 1919. 

The Government crop report, issued on 
September 2, bears out earlier private ad- 
vices regarding the damage which has 
been done to the crop by the boll weevil 
and the army worm plagues. Present 
indications, the report states, point to a 
yield of 11,230,000 bales, excluding lint- 
ers. This makes the fifth consecutive 
year that the crop has been short, but it 
is noticeable that in the previous years 
the cause of the shortage was just op- 
posite to those prevailing this season. In 
former years the decline was caused by 
high temperature and droughts; this year 
it is the result of two much rain and 
the consequent insect pests. 

The Government reported the crop to 
be 61.4 per cent of normal, as compared 
with 67.1 per cent in July. The market 
broke from 120 to 144 points immediately 
following the issuance of the report, and 
has been declining steadily ever since, 
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touching new low levels on the present 
move on Saturday. The trade has been 
a good buyer in the market ever since the 
break, most of the buying done coming 
from this source, although there is a 
little. professional buying. Japanese in- 
terests have also been active since the 
decline, buying on the breaks always. 
The buying by South and Central Amer- 
ican interests has been negligible. 

Great Britain is buying rather heavily 
in the present market, despite the low 
levels of exchange. This latter factor is 
really beneficial to England in the case 
of cotton, inasmuch as the break in ex- 
change was one of the prime factors in 
the break in cotton a few weeks ago, 
and raw cotton is now procurable at 
prices low enough to more than make up 
for the 15 per cent over normal prices 
English importers must pay in order to 
offset the unfavorable exchange rates. 
France has been buying only in small 
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quantities, while buying by the other 
European countries is of small moment, 
the Scandinavian countries taking some 
sbipments 


SEA ISLAND COTTON 


Nothing but bad news has come out 
of the Sea Island belt for some time 
past. The latest is to the effect that Sea 
Island cotton in Georgia and Florida has 
been badly damaged by the boll weevil 
and army worm pests, and the same in- 
fluenges are now working on the South 
Carolina crop. Boll weevils, boll worms, 
army worms, and red spikders, are re- 


ported to be literally swarming in many 
fields, and this factor, combined with 
almost continuous rains over the Sea 


Island belt, and with dry hot weather 
following these rains, is responsible for 
the deterioration in the crop. Combined 
with a short acreage in the spring, it 
looks as though the output of Sea Island 
this year would not go far towards meet 
ing the needs of the trade. There were 
51,389 bales and 154,060 half bales of the 
1917-1918 crop ginned, according to the 
Government report, as against 92,619 
bales and 189,076 half bales in 1916-1917, 
and 117,559 bales and 192,339 half-bales 
in 1915-1916. This shows the steady fall 
ing-off in production 


EGYPTIAN COTTON 


There have been no further important 
reports regarding the Egyption cotton 
crop received in the local market Last 
reports told of generally favorable con 
ditions for the new crop, and a large 
yield is looked for should the reserve 
supplies of water be sufficient to irrigate 
the growing fields during the next few 
months. The remaining holdings of old 
crop are reported well sold 


FABRICS 


Demand for fabrics of all descriptions 
continues strong, and = the market is 
strongly held in all quarters. Export 
demand continues fair, and domestic in 
quiries are also active. The Government 
is still selling materials, one of the latest 
Sales being an offering of a large quan 
tity of linen airplane fabric by the Air 
Service Material Disposal and Salvage 
Division of the army. 


TIRE FABRICS 


With many tire factories operating day 
and night shifts, dealers report that there 
is a good demand for tire fabrics, and 
the market is generally firmly held. The 
shortage in Sea Island cotton for fabrics 
is expected to be met by the development 
of substitutes, as was the case in the 
establishment of a small Egyptian cot 
ton industry in the arid sections of the 
Southwest when supplies from Egypt 
were cut down during the war. 


HOSE AND BELTING FABRICS 


There is a fair demand for mechanical 
ducks reported, and manufacturers are 
buying materials in fair quantities. The 
export business is reported to be of fair 
volume, and in addition domestic demand 
is picking up steadily Thus far, no large 
erders for materials have been placed by 
the railroads, but the trade is hopefully 
waiting such action, while the question 
of the ultimate return of the roads to 
their owners hangs fire 


BURLAPS 


There has been no appreciable change 
in the situation governing the market for 
burlaps, and there is a continued strong 
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tone featuring the market in all quarters. 
There is a marked shortage of light 
weights of burlaps on the spots, and there 
is a good consuming demand for these 
grades, as well as for the heavier grades. 
There is not much offered in the local 
markets, but it is reported that there is 
considerable stock afloat from Calcutta, 
which is available on the basis of 14 cents 
for light weights, and sales for 90 days’ 
delivery have been made on the basis of 
138% cents per yard. 


DRILLS, SHEETINGS AND OSNABURGS 


Trading in the local market for drills 
and sheetings has been generally quiet 
during the past fortnight, the trade be 
ing generally reluctant to anticipate re 
quirements while the market remains in 
its present unsettled condition. The fall 
buying movement, which sellers had been 
strongly counting on, has thus far failed 
to materialize, and as a result, there is 
a somewhat easy undertone featuring the 
market. Orders received from consumers 
by the mills are also for only small 
amounts. The demand for osnaburgs is 
quiet along routine lines. 


TIRE FABRICS 


17%-ounce Sea Island, combed, 
sq. yd...1.40@1.55 


17%-ounce Egyptian, combed....... 1.20@1.30 
17% -ounce Egyptian, carded.........Nominal 
17%-ounce Peelers, carded......... 85 80 
17%-ounce Peelers, combed........ 1.05@1.15 
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DUCKS 
Single Filling (pound basis). ....(b...Nominal 
Double Filling (pound basis)........Nominal 
DRILLS 
mech 2.35-yard........... yd. .28%@ .29 
sJ-inch 2.75-yard.... we 20 @ .20% 


i 

i 

inch 3. bt gobi ot Nominal 
inch 3.25-yard.......... 21%@.. 
-i 3.50-yard........ 21 @. 

Nominal 
Nominal 


: ach 
-inch 3.95-yard........ 
37-inch 2.00-yard Southern 


mbedeleist-i 


37-inch 2.00-yard Northern. Nominal 
40-inch 2.40-yard Southern Nominal 
40-inch 2.40-yard Northern Nominal 
52-inch 1.90-yard Southern. Nominal 


52-inch 1.90-yard Northern. Nominal 





SHEETINGS 

40-inch 2.35-yard........ .-¥d Nominal 
40-inch 2.50-yard.... Str ZB Gu. ccce 
40-inch 2.85-yard. e .24 
40-inch 3.00-yard 2s .24 
40-inch 3.25-yard....... ; oe @ .23% 
40-inch 3.75-yard. 19 @ .19 
40-inch 3.60-yard. 20 @ .20 
40-inch 4.25-yard. 1j @ AT 


Note.—In view of the unsettled conditions 
prevailing in the market at the present time, 
the prices quoted above are more or less nom- 
inal, and are not guaranteed. 


BURLAPS 
(Carload lots) 
Per Yard 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
14.20@ 14.60 
Nominal 


7 -ounce 40-inch. .......06- 
7%-ounce 40-inch. 
7T%-ounce 45-inch..........-- 
8 ounce 36-inch 
S ounce 40-inch 
S\%-ounce 40-inch 


10 ounce 36-inch Nominal a 
10 ounce 40-inch. 17.35@ 17.50 
Nominal 


10 -ounce 45-inch........... 


10%-ounce 40-inch 17.75@ 18.00 


Chemicals and Compounding Materials 


New York, September 8, 1919. 

Conditions in the market for chemicals 
and compounding materials were never 
better, some interests declare, insofar as 
the volume of business is offered, despite 
the fact that the market is burdened with 
high prices for raw materials and labor 
troubles. In many lines, producers are 
doing all in their power to continue to 
speed up production to its top notch, pro- 
duction in many lines falling below the 
volume of orders coming in. In some 
lines, producers are sold up to their 
capacity for the remainder of the year, 
and are refusing to book any further 
orders. As for the phantom of German 
competition in the American market, 
this bearish possibility is almost entirely 
lost sight of in the present wave of 
prosperity. 

The cost of production is increasing 
steadily, and it is but natural that the 
cost of the finished materials should rise 
to a certain degree. There have been 
some small shipments of foreign lithopone 
brought into the American market, do 
mestic consumers being forced to turn 
abroad for their materials through the 
inability of producers to keep production 
up to the consuming needs Foreign 
barytes producers have inaugurated a cam 
paign to capture part of the American 
market, and other foreign manufacturers 
are also investigating this market, with a 
view to competing with American manu 
facturers, all of which will probably mean 
lower prices to the consumers in the long 
run American tale and soapstone deal 
ers met in New York a short time ago 
to better production and marketing 
methods, and to seek tariff protection. 


EXPORTS 
The export market has been unfavor- 


ably affected by the sharp drop in foreign 
exchange rates. This falling-off in de- 


mand comes chiefly from the European 
trade, buyers from other countries, 
notably South America and the Orient, 
continuing to place orders on a fairly 
large scale for many materials. Euro- 
pean purchasers are cancelling many 
orders booked here, being unable to pay 
the prices which the present rate of ex- 
change would force them to. With ster- 
ling down to $4.15 and francs to 8.35, it 
can be readily seen that exporters can- 
not afford to finance many shipments at 
present prices. 
BENZOL 

There is a fair consuming demand for 
benzol noted in the local market, with 
the range of spot quotations still held at 
22 to 27 cents. The inside price is gen- 
erally the figure asked by producers, 
dealers generally demanding from 2 to 27 
cents per gallon, according to the quantity 
desired. Export demand is reported 
rather quiet. 

LITHARGE 

There is a steady consuming demand 
for litharge, and the market is display- 
ing a firm undertone. Quotations are 
held on the basis of 9% to 10% cents per 
pound. Offerings are not large 


LITHOPONE 

Producers of lithopone are booked up 
so far ahead that they have generally 
withdrawn entirely from the market, and 
are devoting their entire attention to 
filling their orders as promptly as 
possible. Increased production is being 
planned in all quarters to take care of 
the heavy increase in consumption. 
There have been some small quantities 
of lithopone received from Holland, and 
more is expected due to the heavy de- 
mand. The Dutch manufacturers get 
their barytes from Germany. Spot quota- 
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tions ‘for American are unchanged at ¢ 
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cents in carload lots, with little to be 
had. 


WHITING 


Demand for whiting continues strong, 
and the market is being firmly main- 
tained on the basis of $1.15 to $1.20 for 
commercial, and $1.50 and $1.75 per cwt. 
for American Paris white. The imported 
market is strong on the basis of $1.75 
to $2.50 for English cliffstone. 


ORANGE MINERAL 


The market ruled firm, with American 
quoted on the basis of 13% and 13% cents 
per pound, with a good demand noted. 
Thus far no foreign has been received, 
and it is believed that the import duty 
of 25 per cent will cut off any imports. 


BARYTES 


The demand for barytes continues 
strong, and the market is firmly held on 
the basis of $21.00 and $21.50 per ton 
at the mills. There is a shipment of 
German barytes afloat for this market, 
and German producers are planning to 
make strenuous efforts to recapture the 
American market, as business for the 
coming shipment is being solicited of 
many consumers by agents of the ship- 
pers. The German barytes are being of- 
fered on a parity with the American 
product. St. Louis reports that ship- 
ments from Western producing sections 
are being restricted to a degree by the 
shortage of freight cars. Producers re- 
port orders coming in rapidly, with the 
outlook for fall business very favorable. 


GLUES 


Continued good demand from the rub- 
ber and other trades is reported by pro- 
ducers of glues, and the market is 
strongly held. Highest grades appear in 
best demand, although common bone is 
also active. Extra white is held on the 
basis of 35 and 40 cents, medium white 
at 30 and 35 cents, and cabinet at 25 
and 36 cents. Low grade cabinet is of- 
fered at 20 and 25 cents, foot stock at 
13 and 18 cents, brown foot stock at 12 
and 16 cents, and common bone at 10 
and 15 cents. 

WAXES 

The market continues quietly held, 
with a weak undertone on some lines. 
Bayberry was quiet, with little offering. 
A good demand for beeswax is reported, 
with consumers buying ahead in. fairly 
large quantities. Trading in carnauba 
wax was dull, with an easy undertone 
prevailing. Germany had been expected 
to buy rather heavily both here and in 
primary markets, but this buying has not 
materialized. Japan wax continues quiet 
and unchanged. 


DRY COLORS 


Demand continues quiet, and leading 
interests predict higher prices on many 
lines in the near future. Demand is keep- 
ing pace with production, and producers 
ire doing their utmost to keep their out- 
put up to the requirements of the con- 
suming trade. The resumption of imports 
of foreign dry colors on a fairly large 
cale is looked for within a short time. 
There has been a _ steady market for 
lacks, with the rubber trade a factor in 
uying. Blues were generally quiet and 
nchanged on the quoted basis. No 
iange in the market for browns has 
een noted, although demand is on the 
crease. <A better call for greens was 
eported throughout the market, and 
eavy sales of Paris and chromes have 
en made. Reds were unchanged, with 
ie exception of English vermilion, which 
is reduced to $1.40 and $1.45, follow- 
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ing the drop in quicksilver prices. There 
was a good call for yellows noted. 


OILS 


There has been a strong consuming de- 
mand noted for oils during the past fort- 
night, and the market has generally dis- 
played a strong tone in all quarters of 
the trade. There has been a slightly 
easier tone in spot linseed oil noted, and 
the oil is a little easier to. obtain, 
although by no means plentiful in any 
quarters. Corn oil has been generally 
active, but the output is expected to be 
increased due to a settlement of a strike 
which has been holding up operations of 
a large factor for several weeks past. 
Trading in turpentine, tar, and rosins 
has been generally quiet. 


Prices Current for Chemicals, Fillers, 
Colors, etc. 


Acetone, carlots ....... 1b. 15% @ o— 
Smaller lots ...... Ib. 16 @ 16% 
Accelerator, in drums. .Ib. 85 @ 1.00 
Acids, Acetic, 56%... .cwt. 6.00 @ 6.50 
EE a eee Ib. 12 @ 15 
Muriatic, 20 deg....lb. 2.00 @ 2.25 
Muriatic, 22 deg..cwt. 2.50 @ 2.75 
Nitric, 42 deg....cwt. 7.00 8.00 
Nitric, 40 deg....cwt. 6.75 7.50 
Sulphuric, 60 deg..ton 12.00 15.00 
Tartaric, crystals.. .1b. 86% — 
Aluminum Flake....... ton 29.00 @ 31.0V 
Aniline oil, bulk basis, 
rae .25%@ 27 
ae Nominal 
ares .80 @ —- 
Antimony, metal spot. ..Ib. .08% @ .08 % 
aaa Ib. a ee - as 
Sulphuret, red ..... Ib. .20 @ 21 
Sulphuret, golden.. Ib. 21 @ .22 
Sulphuret, crimson.. 1b. 45 4 50 
Needle, powdered . .Ib. 09 ¢€ .10 
EE Soa aeire § ew 0's ton 35.00 @ 45.00 
Asphaltum, Egyptian .. .1b. 16 @ -20 
OE ESS ton 22.00 @ 30.00 
Barium sulphate, tech- 
IE oma o 4 o6an Ib. .04%@ .05 
Pe Ib. 07% @ 07% 
Barytes, prime white im- 
OO es ton Nominal 
white, domestic ....Ib. .30 4 31 
off color, domestic. .lb. 21 24 
Southern, f.o.b. mills.. 21.00 @ — 
Western, f.o.b. mills. 21.50 - = 
Benzol, pure, bulk..... gal. .22 27 
Beta-naphtol, sublimed. 55 .65 
unsublimed ....... > 50 @ .62 
BIGGS, DEGD occ ccceces Ib. 05% 15 
SO Mawes «6 65-008 Ib. 16 .80 
Carbon, gas, cases. . Ib. 12 -25 
Lampbiack, R. M. ..1b. 15 45 
Mineral blacks.....ton 35.00 45.00 
Blues, Prussian ....... Ib. .65 -75 
Saar Ib. ‘ -78 
Ultramarine ...... Ib. 12 -40 
Browns, 
Umber, Turkey, burnt, 
powdered aenen Ib. 05 @ .06% 
American, burnt... .Ib. 03% @ 04 
Cadmium sulphide, yellow -lb. 150 @ 2.00 
Carbon, disulphide, bulk.lb. .07 G@ 07% 
tetrachloride drums. Ib. 1344 14 
Caustic Soda, 76@78%cwt. 3.25 @ 3.50 
Chalk, precipitated, extra 
light ie eecevet oem Ib. 05% @ 06% 
i nnbseadeehoes lb. 05 @ 
heavy A ss 5 lb 05% @ .06 
China clay, domestic...ton 8.50 @ 20.00 
ee ton 18.00 @ 23.50 
Fossil flour...... ssc... ib. 03 % @ .05 
GE. Ge dikwbseccoece ton 47.50 @ 60.00 
Glue, extra white...... Ib. 35 @ .40 
ee eee lb. .80 .B5 
MR isc caweeves 20 @ .25 
ane 13 @ 18 
ee oe ree 12 @ .16 
common bone ....... 11 @ 15 
Glycerine, C. P. (drums) Ib. .20%@ onl 
Ges ou dawns 0 0 osha 22 @ .23 
second hands ....... 20 @ 22 


i Se oe a. 


Graphite, flake (bbl.). 
powdered (bbl.). 
Green, chrome, R. M.. oe "hb 


Ground glass (fine)..... Ib. 
Hexamethylene ..... 
a earth, powd'd. ‘Ib. 


Iron oxide, red, reduced 
grades ........1b. 
red, pure, bright... .1b. 
Lead, red, dry (casks). .1b 
GUE. co civecasive Ib. 
white, basic carb... 1b. 
white, basic sulp.. Ib. 
Lime Eds con ncccs ol 
Litharge —" eeces Ib. 
BD bo 0 ebb betes Ib. 
Lithopone, domestic,bbls.lb. 
Be We pccnzcceces Ib. 
Magnesia, carbonate... .Ib. 
calcined light...... Ib. 
Magnesite, calcined,pwd.ton 
Mica. powdered......... lb. 
Minera rubber (asphal- 
Naphtha, motor gasoline, 
(steel bbls.)..gal. 
68 AA degrees (steel 


ga 

70 @ Ri wept — 
ga 

73 qe degrees (steel 


-gal. 

machine (wood ‘pbs. y. gal. 
Oil corn, crude......... Ib. 
corn, refined ...... Ib. 
*linseed (bbls.) spot.. 
linseed (bbls.) Nov.- 
eS eee 
Jan.-June 

in carloads, spot...... 


oT ears 
Oil palm, Lagos........ lb. 
POU ccnencedesesus 
pine, yellow ..... gal. 


rapeseed, refined. . .gal. 


rapeseed, blown ...gal. 


rosin, first rectified.gal. 
gece TER ..cscccces 
tar (commercial). .gal. 


Orange mineral. American.|b. 


SP aeeee Ib 
Paraphenylenediamine . .lb. 
Petrolatum, bbls., amber.lb. 

pale yellow ..... Ib. 
> * eee bbl. 
Pe ere bbl. 
Plaster of paris....... bbl. 
We BOOED awasocesess Ib. 

Indian (reduced). . .1b. 

DtAMGROE 2. vcccass Ib. 
Rosin a to good)— 

_ 2 Rare bbi. 


Rotten stone, powdered.lb. 
Rubber, substitute, black .1b. 
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14 .25 
05 a 10 
35 .40 
03% -04 
.90 1.00 
.02 .035 
035 — 
OT .08 
15 .20 
10 10 
00% 
.09 
08% 08 
.01%@ .02 
09% @ . 10% 
*.12 13 
07 — 
06% A 
12%@ 13% 
“os @ 75 
50.00 @ 65.00 
04% @ 05 
234%@ _ 
304% @ —_ 
31%@ — 
.83 _- 
tt 
25 @ tt h4 
28 @ 28 
2.18 @ - 
2.00 @ 
1.92 @ 
2.12 G@ 
2.17 @ 
17 @ 18 
16 @ 16% 
87 @ — 
1.50 @ 1.60 
1.60 @ 1.70 
.88 -- 
.92 — 
.86 .38 
13% 14% 
15 .20 
2.90 @ 3.40 
.07% @ .08 
06 @ OT 
12.00 12.50 
8.00 8.25 
2.00 3.00 
-22 .30 
14 .16 
12 .16 
17.35 — 


02% 


paseenanenann® €aDDN 
| ike 
* 


GE sbhedecsedgéns a Ib. 15 
Per eee Ib. .20 
Shellac, fine orange..... Tb, a 
ths Shamkelne @ Ib. 1.25 — 
Bleached ordinar y..lb. 1.50 — 
Bleached bonedry.. lb. 1.80 1.35 
Gilex (GEIR) oc cccscce ton 22.00 40.00 
Soapstone, powdered...ton 12.00 17.50 
Starch, corn, powd....cwt. oF ~- 
Se 37 @ - 
Jap. potato ....... Ib. 09% @ .09 5% 
Sulphur, crude......... ton *50.00 @ — 
100 pounds.......... 3.20 @ 4.2% 
ee a ee 2.70 @ 3.15 
commercial superfine.. 2.50 @ ~ 
Tale, American........ ton 20.00 @ 40.00 
4... Mepeen Peer ton *30.00 @ 35.00 
Toluol, pure, in drums. gal. 25 @ .B0 
commercial ......... 22 @ .27 
Tripolite earth ........ Ib. 01% @ — 
Turpentine, pure gum 
SE 6 occ ewes gal. 1.80 @ — 
WE, Waeeed Ca wee « gal. 1.75 @ — 
Venice, — eee «ee 14 @ 15 
eer 4 eee 450 @ — 
Ve ouitiem, English ..... lb. 140 @ 1.45 
AMBOTTORD ccc tciccses 25 a 30 
Wax, beeswax, crude yel. |b. 45 @ 46 
ee 0 @ 
0, re ee 0 @ 53 
ceresin, white ..... Ib. 17 @ 
FORO onic kd Veweavvs 14 @ — 


* Boiled, 
Double boiled, 


Scrap Rubber 


New York, September 8, 1919. 
The market for scrap rubber has de- 
veloped a firmer tone in sympathy with 
the stronger position of the market for 
crude, and dealers report that reclaim- 
ers are buying in better volume. For 
some time past now, the reclaimers have 


5 barrels or more, 2¢ extra. 
5 barrels or more, 


3c extra. 


been able to get the crude almost as 
cheap as the scrap, and buying has been 


necessarily quiet. 


There is a better demand coming in 
for old boots and shoes, dealers state, and 


the market is stronger. 


The call for in- 


ner tubes is also reported slightly better. 
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The call for auto tires and bicycle tires 
has not been very active, and the market 


continues practically unchanged 


Cents per Pound. 


THE RUBBER AGE 


AND TIRE 


hut there are few sellers in the market. 
While speculative buying on covering of 
contracts is said to be partly responsible 
for the strong position of the market, 
importers point out the fact that the posi- 


foots and shoes 7.75 @ §&.00 - 
Arctica. trimmed 650 @ 660 tion of the market has been naturally 
Arctics, untrimmed 4.25 @ 4.75 strengthened during the past fortnight by 
a ens > ko a a the falling off in imports, while spot 
cycles mneum i¢ 2. : 
Mixed hose 100 @ 1.75 Stocks have been steadily depleted by the 
Air brake 2.75 @ 3.00 buying movement. The various rubber 
—— —— * 2 1000 @ 7 ny companies are reported buying in some 
nne OR = 10 A : . ; 
Red tybes 650 @ 10.00 Volume, while retreading interests are 
also active to a certain extent. 
. Cents per pound. 
( | > R | | > Para-——-Up-river fine 55% @ 56 
sruae upper Up-river medium ........... 52 
Up-river coarse ‘ - 82 @ 32% 
New York, September 8, 1919. ST scié¢sneccoceacsiic 33. G ‘ 
The market for plantation grades of Islands fine ......... sheer ae 
rubber is generally held at a firm level, Islands Gpatse ....... 21%a 
. Cameta™..o...... Sevbie OC's 224%@ 
strong advices from primary markets Madeira fine ..... ee ee ae 
tending to strengthen the undercurrent Knapsack ...... ; 73 i 
’ ’ : 2 ‘evylons——S 1 sheets. ribbed iS @ 48% 
of feeling Chis unlooked-for strength **ylon Smoked sheet r 22 
= - Smoked sheets, plain ‘ 464,@ 4 
has brought many buyers into the market, First latex pale crep ae a oe 191 
and holders of spot stocks are generally St Pn 2hG6 ss 6c obese eek Nomi 7 
reluctant to sell at present prices, with Clean brown crepe.........-. 4 a 
‘ _ a Rio Nunez string sa oe UO 
the prospect of higher prices before them. Palembang iy Sa . oo ae 
At the close of the market on Saturday, Africar te aseeee thenambeanes 28 
the market for crude grades of plantation Prime Surinam sheets 102 @ 
— oa , : “ co . tehar Centrals—Corinto prime ....... a4 @ 
wan od ) argos xem 2 te 2% x nts higher Esmeralda, prime ....... 34 @ 
over the previous day’s figures, and the *Balata sheets 100 @ 
market shows signs of going still higher Guayule, wet ......-.+sees. 25 @ 
in the near future Balata, block, Panama 57 a 
Buyers are generally active bidders, * Nominal 
» * » ~ 
{mong the Dealers 
The Janesville Vulcanizing Company, formed a partnership and will open for 
103.105 North Main Street, Janesville, business as the M. & N. Vulcanizing Com- 
Mich., is adding equipment, including a pany, Newton, Kansas. They are install- 
Zwebell tire retreading outfit ing new machinery and will do tire re- 
Ellison Martin and Lyle Norton have treading and repairing. They will also 
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handle a line of supplies and accessories. 

The Douglas Tire & Vulcanizing Com- 
pany, Omaha, Neb., has opened its busi- 
ness of tire repairing and rebuilding. The 
concern will act as sales station for Fire- 
stone tires and will be under the manage- 
ment of C. W. Boel. 

The Hub City Tire Repair Company, 
Aberdeen, S. D., has moved its place of 
business to 23 Second Avenue. This firm 
makes a specialty of retreading worn-out 
automobile casings and its business has 
increased so rapidly in this line during 
the past few months that larger quarters 
had to be sought. Among other equip- 
ment, a new retreading mac..ne has been 
added for applying ribbed treads. 

The firm of Zerweck, Grayson & Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., has been organized 
to distribute Star tires and tubes made 
by the Star Rubber Company, Akron, 
Ohio, exclusively. The company has 
opened salesrooms and offices at 2001 Lo- 
cust Street, with 5,000 feet of floor space. 

The Bernstein Tire Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, has opened its second store in 
that city. 

The Star Rubber Company, Akron, 
Chio, has established direct factory whole- 
sale branches in New York City and 
Atlanta, Ga. The former will serve the 
territory embracing New York, the six 
New England States, and Eastern Penn- 
sylvania, while the latter will cover the 
Carolinas, Georgia, Florida, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Tennessee and Alabama. 

The Independent Tire Company, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, has doubled its floor space to 
care for its growing business. This com- 
pany distributes besides Goodrich “Silver- 
town Cord” tires, Knight, Blackstone and 
Clingstone tires. 
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The SUPERMARK Crayon 








“ZEEMICHEP” CRAYON WARTS. S7-L OOS. 





: $2.50 


Zelnicker 
have 








is the livest wax crayon made; will resist 
heat and is especially adapted for mark- 
ing rubber before it is vulcanized. 

Yelnicker ‘“‘SSUPERMARK’”’ Crayons 
are made in four colors: Yellow, Black, 
Blue and Red, and they can be used down 
to the smallest piece. There is no waste. 


been 


**SUPERMARK’”’ Crayons 
adopted by 75 Rubber 
and are best by test. 


Manufacturers 
Send us a trial order and be convinced 


Mrnrcken KoyonNorks 


325 Locust St. 


Saint Louis 
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American Rubber Patents 


ISSUED AUGUST 19, 1919. 


1,313,254—-John W. Burgess and George F. 
Burgess, Kansas City, Mo. Tire. 

1,313,286—John R. Gammeter, assignor to the 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. Method of 
making cord tires and tire-making cord 
band therefor. 

1,313,368—Paul Cesen, Cleveland, O. Tire 
chain fastening device. 

,313,410—-Harry E. Mortimer, St. Louis, Mo. 
Device for applying tire chains. 

,313,424—Harry H. Stern, Moscow, Idaho. 
Tire. 

,313,465—Claude W. Buckley, Memphis, Tenn. 
Mud-shoe for vehicle tires. 

,313,493—Charles W. Lokey, Birmingham, 
Ala. Leak detector for pneumatic tire 
valves. 

1,313,506—Marcus Areatas Kossuth Shotwell, 


—_— — ft ht 


1,314,145—Charles Moss, New York, N. 


A. B. Rittman has been appointed man- 
ager of the Quality Tire & Gasoline Com- 


y. pany, Sixteenth and Main streets, Wheel- 


Non-skid and armor device for automobile Ing, W. Va. Mr. Rittman was formerly 


tires 
1,3f4,2 
N 


means. 


1,314.337—-Eugene I. Kimmey, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Resilient wheel. 


1,314,343—Jeremiah L. Mahoney, New Haven, 
Conn. Jointure for vulcanized 
parts. 


— 


connected with the Ajax, the Globe and 


56—William C. Ebrenfeld, Flemington, . - 
J. Tube connecting and vulcanizing the United States tire companies. Be- 


fore going to Wheeling he was in charge 
of the service department at the Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., branch of the Brunswick- 


rubber Balke-Collender Company, Chicago, Ill. 


Qne of Mr. Rittman’s assistants in his 


,314,344—Jeremiah L. Mahoney, New Haven, pew position is C. W. McGinnis, formerly 


. , “¢ iz , ht p 
Conn. Mold for vulcanizing rubber manager of the International Rubber 


articles. 


1,314,393—Danus D. Granger, New London, 0, Sales Company, Wheeling, W. Va. 


Rubber heel. 
1,314,414——-Joseph H. M. Michon, Washington 
D. C. Expansible wheel rim.» 
1,314,415—Joseph H. M. Michon, Washington 


The Ayers Company has installed a tire 


>» repair and vulcanizing equipment in its 


new quarters at 209 Ottawa avenue, 


’ Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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1,313,533—William Andrew Harris, Greenville, 

S. C. Low-pressure alarm for pneumatic 

tubes. 

$541—John M. Jones, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Resilient tire. 

1,313,603—Robert MecClenathen, 
Falls, Ohio. Inner tube deflater. 

1,313,707—Terrience Lorence McKenna, Lin- 
don, Colo. Resilient wheel. 

1,313,749—Fred K. Small, Lisbon Falls, Me. 
Pneumatic Tire. 

1,313.800—Veron Domke, Bremerton, Wash. 
Tire. 

1,313,824—George Knowling, Jr., St. John, 
Newfoundland. Demountable rim. 

1,313,868—Benjamin Urich, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Puncture closing device for tires. 

ISSUED AUGUST 26, 1919 

1,313,907—Jacob Petry, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Method of making dental molds. 

1.313,913—Henri D. Rey, Avarua, Island of 
Rarotonga, Cook Islands. Vehicle wheel. 

313,976—Charles S. Ash, Buffalo, N.Y. De- 
tachable wheel for automobiles. 

313,979—F rank Bernardi, Stockton, Cal. Air- 
valve attachment for disk wheels. 

113,981—-Richard S. Bryant, Cleveland, 0O. 
Rim. for vehicle wheels. 

:14,029—Charles L. Townsend, Norwood, O. 
Machine for trimming and finishing rub- 
ber gaskets and similar articles. 

:14,110—Joseph C. Youngblood, Atwood, 
Kans. Sectional Demountable Rim. 


Cuyahoga 


1,314,416—Joseph H. M. Michon, Washington, 
D. C. Collapsible wheel rim. 

,514,451—Lloyd E. Wileox, Green, Kans. 
Lifting jack. 

1,314,462—Herbert J. Breeze, Portland, Ore. 
Wheel. 


With the Retail Trade 

Charles H, Broadhurst has acquired the 
ownership of the Jas. S. Remick Co., 301 
East Weber Avenue, Stockton, Cal., and 
has entered the jobbing field with a com- 
plete line of accessories. He will dis- 
tribute Mohawk and “U. S.” tires. A 
special solid tire service department with 
hydraulic press has been installed. 

The Ideal Tire & Rubber Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, has opened a branch in 
Kansas City, Mo., in charge of S. A. 
Thompson of Cleveland. 

A long-felt want has been realized in 
Portland, Maine, by the opening, at Mid- 
dle and Market Streets, of the garage and 
salesrooms of the Falmouth Garage & 
Tire Company, which are modern in every 
detail. This concern distributes Goodrich 
solid rubber truck tires. 


_ 


The County Sales Corporation, is the 
name of a new tire service concern sched- 
uled to begin business soon at Lindell 
and Grand Avenues, St. Louis, Mo. Three 
buildings have been leased and are being 
remodeled for the purpose of a finely 
equipped up-to-date tire and accessories 
store. The new company will handle the 
Knight tire in St. Louis city and county, 
also the Canton cord tire, the Blackstone 
tire and the Lincoln Highway tire. 

The Norfolk Tire & Repair Company 
and the Nebraska Tire Company, Norfolk, 
Neb., have been purchased by J. W. Tan- 
nehill, and moved to new quarters at 712 
Norfolk Avenue, that city. The name of 
the new consolidation is Tannehill’s Tire 
Shop. 

Charles C. Hirschy and George K. 
Brown organized the Co-operative Auto 
Sales Company, in Pipestone, Minn., which 
opened for business on February 1st, deal- 
ing in tires, automobile accessories, trucks, 
passenger cars and tractors. 
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“NATIONAL” ‘rar INTERMEDIATES 


are scientifically and carefully manufactured and refined—each for its 


required purposes. 


Supported by “‘National’’ Service 
which includes the cooperatién of technical experts and large laboratories. 
This service is at your command. 


Assurance of Quality 
is a big factor and means success of your products. 


“National” Products are Worth More 


because of these conditions under which they are manufactured and sold. 








Dyestuffs Aniline Oil Intermediates 
Drugs and Chemicals Food Colors 
NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., INC. 
General Offices: 21 Burling Slip, New York 























F. R. Henderson & Co. 


IMPORTERS 


Crude Rubber 


NEW YORK CITY AKRON, OHIO 
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Mechanical Rubber Goods 


For All Classes of Industries 


Transmission Belting 

Conveyor Belts 

Elevator Belts 

Canvas Belting 

Sheet Packing 

Rod Packing 

Packings for all specific 
purposes 

Pump Valves 


Fire Hose 
Steam Hose 


Air Hose 


Water Hose 

Oil Hose 

Railroad Hose 

Suction Hose 

Hose for other specific 
purposes 

Tiling 

Mats 

Flooring 

Moulded Goods 

Plumbers’ Specialties 

Heels 


Friction and Splicing Tape 


United States Rubber Company 
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fl TeMPERATURE INSTRUMENTS g 
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Tycos Regulator at Work in Vulcanizing 


And such good results did Yreos regulating give on an 
installation that the automobile manufacturer for whom it 
was made wrote, “Zycos automatic control is far better than 
hand control and when we put in more vulcanizers which 
will be in the near future you will hear from us.” 


Teor Singl-Duty and Dubl-Duty Regulators 
Thermo-Tyme Regulators 

Tycos Recording and Index Thermometers 
Angle and Straight Stem Thermometers 


Pyrometers 


Hydrometers 

Feoe Recording Gauges for Pressure and 
Vacuum 

Temperature instruments of every description 
for industrial and household use. 


Bring your temperature problems to the attention of the Sees organiza- 
tion. We are ready to send you catalogs and other descriptive literature as 
well as consult with you without obligating you in any way. 


Treos “ Dubl-Duty ” Temperature 
Regulator 


Be TTT UT TUTTI LLU. LULL LLL LLL LLU 


Taylor /nstrument Companies 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


There’s a Trees and Texr Thermometer for Every Purpose 
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Keep Posted on the Rubber Industry 
and Post Others 





HOW TO KEEP POSTED 


Subscribe NOW to THE RUBBER AGE AND 
TIRE NEWS so you will receive every issue. 
Semi-monthly. Every issue contains Tech- 
nical Articles, News of the Trade, Market 
Reports and News of New Processes and 
Appliances. 


24 Copies—One Year Subscription Rates 


Domestic 
Canadian 


Foreign 











HOW TO POST OTHERS 


Have THE RUBBER AGE AND TIRE NEWS 
carry your message regularly to the Buyers 
of Rubber Goods and tothe Buyers of ma- 
chinery and materials of all kinds used in 
Rubber Factories. It reaches not only 
every important official in every Rubber 
Company in this country and Canada, as 
well as foreign countries, but also has a 
constantly increasing circulation among the 
actual buyers of Tires and all other lines of 
Manufactured Rubber Goods. 


| Our Service Department will help you. 





The Largest Circulation fof Any Rubber Trade Journal 
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Footwear for All the World 


In tongues in practically every clime, you will find the word 
‘‘Goodrich”’ standing for ‘‘best footwear.’’ Our famous ‘‘Hi- 
Press’’ and ‘‘Straight Line’’ Boots and Shoes and Light Rubbers 
are the Standard of Quality the world over. 


You will find them mushing over bleak Alaskan trails, or fighting 
the flinty surfaces of Chile’s mines; riding the logs in the great 


lumber districts; in grimy coal mines; with the fishing fleets and 
on farms the world over. 


Footwear made in ONE SOLID PIECE—won’t crack, leak or 


peel and will outwear any other you can buy. 


a 


45,000 dealers in the United States. Representatives everywhere. 


All styles—for every service. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 


The City of Goodrich—AKRON, OHIO 


GOODRICH 


“Hi-Press” Rubber Footwear 
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THE W-S-M CALENDER 





24” x 66” 3-Roll Calender—Front View 


Partial List of W-S-M Rubber Machinery 


Calenders Transfer Cars 

Mills Heater Cars 
Washers Tire Building Stands 
Refiners Tubing Machines 
Crackers Fabric Dryers 
Vulcanizing Presses Reduction Gears 
Hot Plate Presses Molds (Pneumatic and_ Solid, 
Rimming Pr Plain or Engraved) 
Tire Presses Cores 

Accumulators Shafting 

Tube Vulcanizers Bearings 


We also manufacture cast iron and steel gears, both with cast or cut 
teeth, solid or split, to meet any requirements; bed plates, iron and steel 
castings of all descriptions, and special machinery built to specifications. 


The Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Company 
Akron, Ohio 
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BROOKLYN BRAND 
VELVET 


SULPHUR 


GUARANTEED 


100% PURE 


and 


FREE FROM GRIT 


for 


RUBBER 


Manufacturers 








BATTELLE & RENWICK 
Established 1840 


80 Maiden Lane New York, N. Y. 











“For your 
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HODGMAN RUBBER COMPANY | 


General Offices and Factory 


TUCKAHOE NEW YORK 





80 years in the manufacture of 
rubber goods with continued sat- 
isfaction to the customer and 
profit to the dealer. 


The Hodgman Rubber Sundries 
for Hospital, Home and Office; 
Mackintoshes Rubber Surface 
Clothing, Auto Top Material and 
Coated Cloth bear an unqualified 
guarantee for durability. 





Our prices are in keeping with the 
quality of our goods. | 


New York 
Sales Office 
8 W. 40th Street 


Prices quoted 
upon request. 
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RUBBER 
MAKER’S 
CHEMICALS 
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FULLER AND 
GOODWIN co. 


Cleveland 


Philadelphia New York 
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FARREL 
Rubber Machinery 





| antecmaee 





We are Engineers and Builders of a Complete Line of 
Washers, Mills, Calenders, Presses, etc. 
SHAFTING and DRIVES 


Special attention given to the making of cut double 
helical “ noiseless” drives for mill and calender operation 


“, : 
Farrel Foundry & Machine Co. 
ANSONIA, CONN., U.S. A. 

Branch Office: 810 Union National Bank Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

















